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High compression cars 
are here at last! 
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= ADVENT of Ethyl Gasoline has in the li 
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last year brought a new standard of automobile perform- 7 

ance to hundreds of thousands of car owners. As an : 
Ethyl user, you have had the benefits of greatly increased 

speed, more power on hills and heavy roads, quicker 

See as a ; Ps 

acceleration, and complete elimination of “knock. ; 

he 

But the real high compression automobile is here at last! |x 

Ethyl Gasoline has made it possible! : 

Ride with Ethyl in a high compression motor and h 

get the thrill of a lifetime. Ethyl Gasoline is available | a 

throughout the United States and Canada at pumps | A 

° . as 99 of 

which display the “ETHYL” trademark. | H 
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ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION - 25 Broadway, New York City a 
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| AN Old South African 


Tinware Peddler writes ““ |, 


a Best Seller. 


Trader Horn, at 73, a Conrad 


hero come to life, sets down 
the fascinating and bizarre 


life of his youth in the 


Heart of Darkness. 
The talk of the literary 
world, and perhaps the weird- 
est romance of our time. 


parts, this old man, but in his old age 

he was forced to eke out a scant living 
peddling kitchenware at Johannesburg back 
doors. Imbued with the shrewd wisdom of 
years, he sold Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis a grid- 
iron she didn’t want. But—when he told 
her fragments of his life she knew that here 
was something she did want. And so they 
soon passed from barter to friendliness. 

As the old explorer talked of his vivid 
exploits among cannibals, gorillas and 
elephants, of his memories of Cecil Rhodes, 
Stanley and Livingstone, of his pioneering 
on uncharted tropical rivers, Mrs. Lewis 
suddenly realized that she had stumbled 
upon one of the world’s weirdest personal 
histories. She urged Trader Horn to write 
down his experiences. He looked over his 
shoulder at the yesterday of his youth 
and wrote. 


The Odyssey of a Pioneer 


At night, by the dim light of a guttering 
candle, surrounded by the sodden derelicts 
of a cheap lodging house—Alfred Aloysius 
Horn wrote, in quaint Victorian English, 
his true story of the virgin Ivory Coast. 
He lived over in zestful memory his up- 
river trading trips, his dealings with chiefs 
and witch-doctors, his thrilling hunts of 
rogue elephant, ferocious tree leopard, lion 
and giant gorilla, “Aye, ‘tis easy enough to 
catch an elephant, once you make up your 
mind to be no gentleman about it.” 


a his time he played many important 


As the old man’s pen 
stirred up memory after 
memory, he recorded also 
many a moment of pure 


John Galsworthy 
says of 
"Trader Horn” 

“This is a gorgeous 
book, full of more sheer 
stingo than any you are 
likely to run across ip 
a day’s march among 
the bookstores of where- 
ever you happen to be. 
I never prophesy, but I 
would wager that this 
book will be read b: 
countless readers wit. 
Gusto as great as I felt 
myself." 


SIMON 


37 West 57th Street 


beauty—the flight of 

vari- colored parrots 

and king-fishers in the 

luxuriant jungle on the Ogowe River—the 
thrill of dawn on Lake Azingo, where the 
water was so clear the boat seemed floating 
in air—‘‘the beautiful talking of the can- 
nibals’ harps across the water. Aye, the 
harp can speak when it’s all the savage 
has to let loose the inner man.” 


The Weirdest Romance 
in Literature 


But clearest of all he remembered Nina T. ., 
the English trader's orphan daughter who 
became priestess in the cannibal “joss 
house” of Egbo. “Dark auburn her hair was. 
No sculptor could have added to her beauty. 
It sure was a bit of a shock to find the 
daughter of a good English family doing her 
duty as goddess to Isorga.’’ Nothing could 
be more breath-taking than the account of 
her final getaway with Horn and “little 
Peru,” his school days friend, who crossed 
the world to help steal her, but tossed a 
coin with Horn for her hand. 

And so, page by page, grew this remark- 
able book. Added to the end of each chapter 
are the little informal talks which Trader 
Horn had with Mrs. Lewis as he presented 
to her, week by week, his new chapters. 
These verbal transcripts of Horn’s conversa- 
tion, in which he views his yesterdays with 
the eye of a romanticist and the mind of a 
philosopher, make such fascinating reading 
that it is hard to say whether his written 
narrative or his conversations with Mrs. 
Lewis make the most absorbing reading. 

But get a copy of Trader Horn, read it 


TRADER HORN 


Being the life and works of ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN 


an“ Old Visiter”. . . the words written by himself at the age of 73 
and the life, with such of his philosophy as is the gift of age and 
experience, taken down here and edited by Ethelreda Lewis, 


At all bookstores - - - $4.00 
AND 


TIME, August 29, 1927 


SCHUSTER, Publishers 


New York City 
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Among the emtnent critics who have been spell~ 
bound by Trader Horn's romance of the mystert- 


ous NinaT .., the beautiful English girl who 
was priestess of the cannibal **Joss house’, are 
John Galsworthy, William McFee, Henry L. 
Mencken, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Zona Gale, 
Burton Rascoe, Glenn Frank, Harry Hansen, 
Ernest Boyd, and scores of others. TRADER 


HORN is the non-fiction best seller both in 
America and England 





yourself, and you will know 
whythisvolumehas become 
the best seller of the day 
and has been hailed as one 
of the unique chronicles of 
this generation. 





William McFee 
says in the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


**Mr. Galsworthy claims 
that ‘it will tickle the 
appetite of the most 
jaded’. He understates 
the facts. After no fewer 
than four excited pe- 
rusals of this_astound- 
ing narrative I am pur- 
posing to go back to it 
again. I have read 
nearly half of it aloud 
to people, who inter- 
rupted me with cries of 
wonder, and who have 
reached out to take the 
book themselves.’’ 
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= are 


the weapons that 
help thousands 
to defeat 


“PINK TOOTH 
BRUSH” 


RUSH your gums (gently) as 

you brush your teeth with 
Ipana Tooth Paste twice a day. 
This will stimulate the sluggish 
circulation within the gums, and 
bring fresh, clean blood to nourish 
and sustain them. 

Perform this simple routine— 
faithfully, morning and evening — 
for one whole month. Then check 
up on the health of your mouth. 


You will find that your gums 
have decidedly improved—in firm- 
ness, in texture and in health. 
Your teeth will be cleaner, whiter, 
more lustrous. And the fresh 
flavor and delicious taste of Ipana 
will win you from the very start! 


1927 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Mr. Hearst 


Sirs: 

While I was reading the latest edition of 
TimE the following question occurred to 
me as I glanced at the page or two which 
you devoted to W. R. Hearst [Time, Aug. 


Hearst added Time to his list 


of periodicals? 
S. M. Locoos. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Hearst is not a subscriber. 
—ED. 


Fashion 
Sirs: 

TIME is very interesting, it is so concise 
and up to the minute, but it seems to me 
someone on your “staff” is entirely lacking 
in foresight when they omit a section on 
Fashion. 

Don’t you think a section devoted to that 
all-important subject would endear your 
magazine to many more readers of the fair 
sex and give them a service they should 
like to have from your magazine? 

NANCY SMOLLING. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

If 100 subscribers write to TIME 
requesting a section on FASHION, 


they shall have it.—ED. 


Shrewd Husband 


Sirs: 

My husband subscribed to Time be- 
cause he considered me uninformed. Al- 
though it is less expensive, he did not 
think me in need of Elbert Hubbard's 
Scrapbook. I could discuss Nietzsche and 
Freud as superficially as the rest of our 
friends. But when the conversation turned 
to political and international affairs, I 
looked bored and blank. He implored me 
to read the newspapers. I did; I grinned 
at the comic strips, literally “glanced over 
the headlines,” and imbibed the weather 
and theatrical reports. 

In despair, he gave me a subscription to 
Time, which I read weekly with con- 
scientious, but sincere, interest. Now at 
the dinner table I am _ voluble with the 
latest gossip* of the Prince of Wales, 
Henry Ford and Lena Stillman, and I look 
bored, but not blank, when the McNary- 
Haugen bill is mentioned. 

Last week I had just finished reading 
Time from red cover to red _ cover. 
felt buoyantly well-informed. The doorbell 
rang, and there was the mailman with 
another edition of Time. Oh dear! 

Yours, till my subscription runs out. 
LouIsE (Mrs. JAMES) EPPENSTEIN 

Elgin, Il. 


Part-of-His-Life 


Sirs: 

I have never read nor subscribed for 
any periodical that became so much a part 
of my life as Time has become. When 
TIME comes into my home it demands 
reading throughout. This is due, I think, 
to the complete and concise treatment of 
world-wide news and to the distinguished 
style and diction. I have much to praise, 
little to criticize in TIME. 

In the July 18 issue on p. 5 I first found 
something that grated against my.sense of 
propriety. I have noticed it several times 
since. I refer to your use of the sign “&” 
in lieu of the word “and.” This would be 
all right if you were referring to the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., but when you 
speak of ‘‘President & Mrs. Coolidge” or 
“Senator & Mrs. Norbeck,” it reminds 
me of Ring Lardner’s pseudo-ignorant style 
which seems entirely out of place in TIME. 


PAUL S. FISHER. 
Dodge City, Kan. 


TIME uses “&” to conserve 
space.—Ep. 
*An_ error. TIME prints no “gossip.” 


Ed. 
TIME, August 29, 1927 
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For Custis Knapp 


If the eye of Custis Knapp (re- 
tired) strikes this page, let him 
read below. TIME is unable to lo- 
cate Mr. Knapp who, on July 30, 
addressed a letter to TIME on letter- 
head of the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
Mr. Knapp (newsstand buyer) has 
never registered at the Drake; is 
unknown to Mr. Drake and to Drake 
employes and to frequenters of the 
Drake lobby. His letter (mailed in 
New York) prompted H. C. Wood 
of Germantown, Pa., last week to 
write: 


Mr. Custis Knapp (retired) 

Care of Time, 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. (Please 
forward) 

Dear Sir: 

Seeing your letter in Time, replying to 
(not answering) that of Kingsley Leeds, 
about the Boy Scouts, I cannot refrain from 
saying that if you should happen to meet 
“little Leeds” as you call him, you would 
do well to speak to him respectfully. I hap- 
pen to know “little Leeds’ who is quite a 
youthful Hercules though good tempered. 
He might spank you and send you home. 

Truly yours, 
H. C. Woop 

Germantown, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leeds Thanks Knapp 


Sirs: 

Please be kind enough to print this letter 
in TIME or to forward it to Custis Knapp 
of New York. 

I would like to thank Custis Knapp for 
agreeing in his letter to Time (Aug. &) 
that an article about Boy Scouts should 
not be put under your Army & Navy head- 
ing. 

I am sorry that the Scout way of learn- 
ing to be helpful to others by doing a 
“good turn” every day does not meet with 
the approval of Custis Knapp. Surely the 
Boy Scout organization would be willing 
to receive constructive suggestions on how 
to better its teaching of helpfulness. 

I have been brought up in the doctrine 
that a Christian cannot fight, because he 
cannot hurt those whom he loves. Jesus, 
in his Sermon on the Mount, said, “Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute. you” (Matt. 5:44). 

Surely Jesus did not mean, ‘“‘Be too proud 
to fight,” but rather, “‘Be too loving to 
fight.” 

Nevertheless I respect any man who sin- 
cerely believes in militarism, but I do not 
agree with him! 

KINGSLEY B. LEEDs. 

Germantown, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Knapp Rebuked 


Sirs: 

When some of these narrow-minded, 
biased men, who claim that the army is 
“for men only,’”’ even he does not deserve 
to belong to the army. I am a Boy Scout 
and I object to Reader C. Knapp’s letter 
{Time, Aug. 8] on three points. 

First, does Reader Knapp realize that 
when he makes light of the Boy Scout 
movement, that there are close to one 
million Boy Scouts doing a Good Turn 
daily? Does he realize that these boys 
will be the men of the future generation 
and that because of their training there 
will not be any such catastrophe as_ the 
World War, in which millions of men were 
killed? If Reader Knapp can recall 365 
good deeds, in any year during his boy- 


(Continued on p. 30) 
Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Have the best new.books come 
to your home by mail ~ 
one a month like a magazine/ 


Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club 
service will prevent you from ever again miss- 
ing the new books you are anxious to read. 


GAIN and again you miss out- 
| standing new books that you are 
gy) anxious t» read. Through over- 
sight, or because you are busy, 
you just simply ‘‘never get around 
ga] to them.’ Take the Book-of-the- 
Month Club service (it does not cost you one 
cent!) and this will never again happen. 






You may be as busy or forgetful as you like. 
Once a month, a good new book will be handed 
to you by the postman—a book about which you 
will have received areport and which you have decided 
you do not want to miss. You have a month in 
which to enjoy it, and then another outstanding 
new book (which again you have decided you 
want to read) is handed to you. Thus, without 
effort and unfailingly, you at last get and read the 
new books you are anxious to read. 


Not only do you always, in this way, keep 
abreast of the best books of the day ; you become 
actually one of the first readers of the important 
new books Cinstead of missing them altogether, 
as you have so oftcn done in the past). They 
come to you on, or shortly after, the publication 
date of the publisher. 


Moreover, in addition to the ones you want 
to read, you are kept authoritatively informed 
about a// the important new books. Instead of 
reading the new books at haphazard, or not at 









Henry Seidel Canby Heywood 


Chairman Broun 
o 


Dorothy 
Canfield 





all, you are able to choose your reading with 
intelligence and discrimination. 

Another remarkable feature of this service is 
that, whenever you accept a book upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
selecting committee, you are guaranteed against 
dissatisfaction. If you do not like it, you may 
exchange it for some other book you do prefer. 


Finally—and this is most surprising of all to 
many people—this unique and convenient service, 
with all its unquestioned benefits, does not cost 
you one cent! There are no fees, no dues, no extra 
charges of any kind. You pay only for the books you 
receive, and for them exactly the same price as if 
you got them from the publisher himself—by 
mail. 


In its first year of operation, over forty thou- 
sand of the most pants people in the country, 
in every line of endeavor, subscribed to this 
unique service. Do you not owe it to yourself, 
at least to find out whether it will not, in your 
case too, insure you against missing the new books 
you are anxious to read? 


Send for our booklet, which describes in detail 
how simply and satisfactorily it operates. Your 
request will not obligate you to subscribe. Mail 
the coupon below for our pros- 
pectus, and also for a free copy of 
the current issue of the Book-of-the- 


Month Club News. 
y 


Christopher William Allen 
Morley White 


TIME, August 29, 1927 






BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 24 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without cost, the current 
issue of the Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
andalso your prospectus. The request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe. 





FREE! Send for the 
current issue of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News 


This fascinating publication tells you 
what our Selecting Committee has chosen 
as the next ‘“‘book-of-the-month.” It 
gives the judges’ reasons for their choice. 
It also describes other important new 
books—just out—which our Selecting 
Committee recommends and from which 
subscribers may choose, if they so desire. 
These interesting monthly reports cost 
subscribers nothing! Send for the current 
issue. See how simply this system works, 
and how unfailingly it enables you to 
keep up with the best new books. Mail 


the coupon now. 


































THE ILLUSTRIOUS NEW 





Longer, ‘Roomier, Faster 
Handsomer 


N THE illustrious new “72”— modern as the next 

minute, longer, roomier, faster, handsomer, and with 
performance and riding results never before achieved— 
Chrysler excels even Chrysler in its appeal to discrimi- 
nating motorists. 


You probably can’t even imagine out of your past expe- 
rience a car that handles more easily at 70 and 72 miles 
than most cars do at 45— 


That flashes from 5 to 25 miles an hour in '7 seconds— 
Thattakeseven mountain gradesat constantacceleration, 
and makes you totally unconscious of all ordinary hills— 
That rides as softly as a down pillow, over brick, cobble- 
stone or rutted dirt—That is beautiful and luxurious 
beyond description— 


Youcan’t imagine such a car because there never has been 
such acar in its class as the Illustrious NewChrysler“72”. 


Eight body styles, $1495 and upwards, f.o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


New Chrysler ‘‘ Red-Head”’ Engine 


For those who seek supreme performance—speed, gine... The new Chrysler “Red-Head”™ will be 
pick-up, hill-climbing ability, going beyond even regular equipment on the Illustrious New Chry- 
the qualities of its standard sixes —Chrysler fur- sler “72” Roadster. It is also available for all 
nishes its new “Red-Head™ high-compression en- other “72” body models, at slight extra cost. ba! 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


4 TIME, August 29, 1927 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Heek 


(@ %It was a week of visiting 
around in South Dakota for the 
President, but there were, as well, 
several visitors at the summer 
White House. General John Joseph 
Pershing called on the way home 
from visiting his father-in-law, 
Senator Francis E. Warren of 
Wyoming, and reported the condi- 
tion of U. S. cemeteries abroad, 
discussed disarmament. Mr. & 
Mrs. Michael Gallagher, Cleveland 
friends of the Coolidges, dropped 
in on a motor tour and the Pres- 
ident told them he was sorry the 
flooded, muddy condition of “the 
location I use” in Grace Coolidge 
Creek prevented him from return- 
ing their turkey of last Thanks- 
giving with a trout dinner. Other 
visitors included officials of the 
Post Office Department and De- 
partment of the Treasury, to re- 
port en a nationwide survey of 
proposed sites for Federal build- 
ings; a Kansas Congressman; a 
delegation of postmasters. 

( More notable than any, came 
Dwight W. Morrow, the President’s 
classmate and close friend, potent 
Morgan partner and unseen _in- 
fluence in the G. O. P. Mr. Mor- 
row represented the _ politically 
bewildered East and high finance. 
Newsgatherers waited eagerly for 
Mr. Morrow to come away after 
interviews at which it was certain 
there would have been give and 
take on the renowned Coolidge 
“choice” for 1928. But Mr. Mor- 
row came forth in owlish silence, 
boarded a train for his ranch in 
Idaho, left the world none the 
wiser. 

C After inspecting Battle Moun- 
tain Sanitarium, national soldiers’ 
home near Hot Springs, S. Dak., the 
President said: “I want to see that 
old man alone.” He left his wife 
and sen in their motor, re-entered 
the sanitarium and sat down beside 
a stooped figure with cascading 
white hair and beard. The two 
talked for 20 minutes. Once the 
older man said: “Let’s see. I 
saw him last in 1864.” The old 
man was Hezron G. Day, 85, Civil 
War veteran, father of Admiral 
George Calvin Day, U. S. N., who 
commands the present Atlantic 
cruiser squadron. Mr. Day left 
Plymouth, Vt., 57 years ago, two 
years before Calvin Coolidge was 








born. He recalled President Cool- 
idge’s grandfather more clearly 


than the late Col. John Coolidge. 
Asked how President Coolidge had 
impressed him. Mr. Day said: 
“Very fairly. He runs pretty true 
to the Yankee type.” 


C Calvin Coolidge reverted to 


Calvin Wamblee-Tokaha (Leading 
Eagle) for a day. At Pine Ridge 
Indian Agency, 150 miles from 


Rapid City, S. Dak., he paid the 
first visit of a U. S. President to 
an Indian reservation (see next 
page). 

( Preparations were made—se- 
cretly, with .Sacco-Vanzetti  dis- 
turbances in mind—for a seven-day 
presidential pilgrimage on _horse- 
back through Yellowstone National 
Park, 

CG The Rapid City police learned 
that a wrecked flivver had _ been 
found near their town with these 
words scrawled on the windshield: 
“I do not choose to run in 1928.” 
C While his father and mother 
received on the Hot Springs Coun- 
try Club porch, John Coolidge 
strolled over to a group of five 
young girls, who put their arms 
around one another’s backs and 
giggled. They said he should come 
over some night when there was 
a dance. He said, “I’d like to.” 
He surveyed the golf course and 
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stated that he had been playing 
that game in the East lately, with 
Russell Wood of the U. S. Secret 
Service. 

C For seizing, singlehanded, the 
18-man crew and $500,000 liquor 
cargo of the S. S. Grey Point, 
British rum boat, one night last 
month in New York Harbor, 
Charles L. Duke, temporary en- 
sign in the U. S. coast guard, was 
last week commissioned a_ lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, by firm 
strokes of the presidential pen. 
C Not until last week was it dis- 
covered that when Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh came home from Eu- 
rope he brought with him a golden 
medal inscribed on one side: “To 
the High Protector of the Inter- 
national League of Aviators”; on 
the other side: “To President 
Coolidge from the King of the 
Belgians.” 


( At a luncheon in Hot Springs, 

the President inquired for Badger 

Clark, author of one of his favor- 

ite poems, “The Cowboy’s Prayer.”* 

The luncheon hosts were embar- 

rassed, not having invited Poet 

Clark, whom they at once sent for, 

whose eloquent mother later gave 

the President a U. S. flag, equipped 

with | staff. 
*Excerpts: 

Oh Lord, I've never lived where churches 
grow, 

I love creation better as it stood 

That day you finished it so long ago 

And looked upon your work and called it 
good. 

I know that others find you in the light 

That’s sifted down through tinted window 
panes, 

And yet I seem to feel you near tonight 

In this dim, quiet starlight of the plains. 

I thank you, Lord, that I am placed so 
well, 

That you have made my freedom s0 com- 
plete; 

That I’m no slave of whistle, clock or bell, 

Nor weak-eyed 
street. 


prisoner of wall and 


Let me be easy on the man that’s down; 
Let me be square andgenerous with all. 
I’m careless sometimes, Lord, when I'm in 
town, 

But never let ‘em say I’m mean or 
small! 

Just keep an eye on all that’s done and 
said 

And right me, sometimes, when I turn 
aside, 

And guide me on the long, dim trail 
ahead 

That stretches upward toward the agrect 
divide. 


INDIANS 


President's Visit 


To his haughty redskin brothers, 
to the haughty strong Sioux na- 
tion, with his wife and son beside 
him, with big medicine in_ his 
pocket, came the pale Wamblee- 
Tokaha,* New White Chief and 
High Protector—otherwise Calvin 
Coolidge, 29th U. S. President, but 
first President ever to visit any 
Amerindians on one of the reser- 
vations set aside for them by 
their Caucasian conquerors. 


He came and was received in 
peace and friendship. 

Wrapping Mrs. Coolidge in a 
horseblanket on the grandstand of 
the Pine Ridge fairgrounds, the 
President first beheld a Sioux 
pageant—including war-painted sav- 
ages, bareback riding and children 
dressed as beets, carrots, cabbages. 
He received presents from the 
Misses Nancy Redcloud, Rosa Red- 
hair, Jessie Marrowbone, Mary Lit- 
tle Iron, Jennie Blue Horse, Emma 
No Horse and several chiefs. 

Massed 7,500 strong in a semi- 
circle in front of the platform, the 
Sioux listened to their Council’s 
memorial, of which the burden was 
that the Sioux are too proud to 
ask for anything not rightly theirs 
but must insist that the Govern- 
ment restore to them certain lands 
taken away after supposedly per- 
manent treaty settlements. 

The President did not reply di- 
rectly to this demand but launched 
upon a short history of the Indian 
Problem, which began when white 
and red men first saw each other 
some four and one quarter cen- 
turies ago; which ceased to be 
violent with the battle of Wounded 
Knee, S. Dak., (near Pine Ridge) 
in 1890; which entered a new phase 
in 1924 when President Coolidge 
signed the Indian Citizenship Act, 
declaring all native-born Indians 
citizens of the U. S. 


Tribes to Citizens. The policy 
of disorganizing the more than 200 
tribes and bands of- Amerindians 
in the U. S. and treating their 
members individually, like any 
other racial group of U. S. citi- 
zens, was begun by Congress in 
1871. The Government then for- 
mally refused to acknowledge or 
recognize any independent nation 
or tribe within U. S. boundaries. 
That put an end to treaties, but it 
was not retroactive. Land that 
had been acknowledged, in various 
of the 370 prior treaties made be- 
tween the U. S. and the Indians, 
as belonging to tribes of Indians, 
was allotted to individual Indians 





*“Leading Eagle.” 
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NEW WHITE CHIEF AND 
HIGH PROTECTOR 
To his haughty redskin brothers. 
(See col. 1) 


in those tribes under an act of 
1897. Some 206,000 Indians re- 
ceived private property by these 
allotments. 

With so many new charges on 
its hands, the Government, through 
its Indian Bureau (established in 
1824) had to set about a program 
of social work—building schools, 
hospitals, etc. The discovery of oil 
on Indian-owned properties kept 
Federal agencies busy. 

The final step of declaring all 
U. S. Indians citizens by birth did 
not come until nearly two-thirds 
of all Indians in the U. S. had 
obtained the franchise through 
naturalization. 


Let Live. It is doubtful that 
more than one-half of President 
Coolidge’s swarthy audience at 
Pine Ridge understood all that he 
said. Perhaps there were a few 
who bridled momentarily at the 
simple words: “. . . Many Indians 
are still in a_ primitive state.” 
The President noted that a great 
portion of Indians, “mostly the 
older ones, still cling to the old 
ways, stoically refusing to go fur- 
ther along the modern road. They 
wish to live and die according to 
the old traditional ways of the 
Indians, and they should be per- 
mitted to do so.” 


Bonnet. The close of the presi- 
dent’s speech was most effective. 
He recalled how, as the final rite 
at the buriak of the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington, Va., some old 
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Indian warriors surrounded the 
tomb while one of them, acting 
for his entire race, took off and 
laid upon the bier his eagle-feath- 
ered war-bonnet. 


Graves 


The Unknown Soldier buried in 
the National Cemetery at Arlington, 
Va., is one of 70 men whose names 
are all known. Such is the efficiency 
of the graves registration corps of 
the War Department—99.9% __per- 
fect. The War Department last 
week announced that for the 77,771 
death in the A. E. F., 77,701 bur- 
ials were now recorded. Of these, 
46,284 bodies were returned to the 
U. S.; 30,812 remained in Europe; 
605 were sent elsewhere. At the 
time of the report, only four more 
bodies remained to be sent home 
from Europe in compliance with 
relatives’ requests. In 123 cases, 
relatives requested that the bodies 
be left undisturbed where originally 
buried, 


Pershing Publishes 


General John Joseph Pershing, 
U. S. A., made a new kind of 
announcement last week—a_ pub- 
lisher’s announcement. He had not 
written a War novel, nor an auto- 
biography, nor even a volume of 
poems. But the American Battle 
Monument Commission, of which he 
is chairman, had completed its 
official guide to and history of the 
campaigns of the A. E. F. The 
book was ready for the public at 
75c the copy. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Months of research, consultations 
with eye witnesses, ordering and 
comparing of records went into 
making the volume. It is designed 
to guide the most meticulous motor 
tourist from spot to spot along 
all the fronts where U. S. troops 
went into action. The exploits and 
reverses of each different division 
are mapped in_ separate colors. 
Curt accompanying narratives en- 
able the tourist to follow, or fight 
over again in memory, the entire 
Argonne campaign, for example— 
Montfaucon, Vauquois, Grand Pré, 
Sommerance, Romagne, Cunel, Nan- 
tilleis, Brieulles sur Bar, etc., etc., 
with 500 pictures selected from the 
100,000 on file in Washington and 
many more in England, France, 
Belgium, Germany. 

Said Publisher Pershing, remin- 
iscently: “These [the narratives] 
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outline the successive events of 
major importance, pointing out 
some of the underlying causes for 
the momentous decisions made at 
General Headquarters, and have 
been prepared with the benefit of 
the supervision of the former Com- 
mander-in-Chief. . . . The book, 
while in no sense a complete his- 
tory . . . does nevertheless present 
a brief but accurate story. .. .” 


The Legion Abroad 


An army, about to invade a for- 
eign land, invariably sends ahead 
of it small advance detachments to 
sound out the disposition of the 
enemy. Last week, though the 
U. S. had not declared war on 
France, a vanguard of 590 U. S. 
warriors landed at Cherbourg from 
the S. S. Republic and S. S. Presi- 
dent Harding. They were met by 
the opposite of an enemy but the 
temper of their reception neverthe- 
less furnished their alert com- 
manders with hints of what the 
main contingent might look for- 
ward to next month. 

Welcome. A _ year ago, General 
Pershing, Marshall Foch and many 
another highest endorser of Amer- 
ican Legion’s proposed reunion in 
Paris on the tenth anniversary of 
the A. E. F.’s appearance on French 
soil, seriously doubted the _ wis- 
dom of turning 15,000 Americans 
loose in a country where Amer- 
icans had become distinctly unpopu- 
lar. Was that unpopularity wholly 
erased by the stabilization of the 
French franc, the debt negotiations, 
the visit of Heroes Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Byrd? 

Observers at Cherbourg last week 
watched the faces of French dock- 
hands, porters, innkeepers, throng- 
ing citizens. Yes, as the singing, 
shouting legionaries landed, with 
their tin hats now replaced by 
straws, their packs by suitcases, 
their guns by canes, cigars, toy 
horns, the faces of Cherbourg 
smiled genuinely, the faces of Cher- 
bourg grinned, laughed aloud, yelled 
a welcome. 

In Paris it was the same. Bustled 
to their hotels on the first evening 
by efficient staff workers, the ad- 
vance legionaries at once put on 
some of those bright-colored caps 
which characterize a U. S. con- 
vention anywhere and tell the 
strange world whence the wearers 
hail. Then they issued into the 
evening streets, reconnoitred in 
restaurants, newsstands, dance 
halls, bars. Or they just ambled 
along the luminous boulevards grin- 
ning at one another, at Parisians, 
at Paris. Without the slightest 
hesitation, with thrown flowers, 
“Vive! Vive!” kisses and embraces, 
Paris grinned back. Unaware that 
any of their visitors would come so 
soon, the hosts made their welcome 








N. E. A. 
JOHN JOSEPH PERSHING 
He published a guide. 


(See PERSHING PUBLISHES) 
impressive by quiet, small-scale 
spontaneity. 

Stories. Paris newspapers burst 
out with hospitable salvos at once. 
One story that made a deep im- 
pression told of a legionary whose 
first act was to ask for the next 
train to Baccarat. “Why go there?” 
he was asked. “I was nursed,” he 
answered, “by a poor French family 
there, and I’ve got 10,000 francs 
for them, and can’t wait to get it 
into their hands.” 

Other stories described the emo- 
tional reunions of French mothers 
with daughters and sons-in-law who 
had made them grandmothers of 
small Americans up to ten years 
of age. 

Plans. While the legion’s van- 
guard went out to show its wives 
its old battlefields, jts comrades’ 
graves, planning went ahead for 
the parade, on Sept. 19, of 15,000 
legionaries and 15,000 Frenchmen 
behind one-armed General Gouraud, 
onetime commandant of the A. E. F. 
now military governor of Paris. 

The Trocadero, public assembly 
hall hard by the Eiffel tower, was 
made ready for the formal conven- 
tion of 1200 delegates. State of- 
ficials laid out the 3,500,000-franc 
reception fund which the French 
parliament lately supplied. 

Some 400 cases of U. S. oranges 
were sent to a cool spot to wait 
for the day of the parade, when 
they will be handed out along the 
line of march to French children. 

A radio broadcast “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the National 
Adjutant of the Legion, James F. 
Barton, announced that the legion- 
aries were making “a sacred pil- 
grimage” for three purposes: to 
see the French, the battlefields, the 


graves. The radio broadcast “Over 
There.” 

Special jails stood ready, freshly 
whitewashed and equipped, to cut 
the cost of exaggerated hilarity (if 
any) as low as possible. Instead 
of appearing before a _ French 
judge, over-hilarious legionaries (if 
any) were to be dealt with, in 
English, by three of their own of- 
ficials at police headquarters, Plans 
for a military police corps were 
waived, forgotten. 

Paper and ink lay ready to revive 
publication of The Stars and 
Stripes, old time A. E. F. news- 
paper. 

Rates. Rooms for 30,000 per- 
sons were reserved at 1,300 hotels. 
Rates were published. Bottom 
round-trip prices, meals included, 
would be: legionary from San Fran- 
cisco, $300; from Manhattan, $175. * 
These low figures were due to ho- 
tels, of the lowest grade certified 
by Legion and Paris officials, h>v- 
ing worked out a weekly rate ur $8, 
room & board. Steamer companies 
offered the run of their ships to 
passengers in any class. French 
railways cut their rates in half. 
German railways knocked off 25%. 

Sour Note. Only one sour note 
was heard in Paris last week. The 
Legion’s constitutional preamble in- 
cludes the phrase: “Leaders to com- 
bat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses.” L’Hum- 
anité, Paris Communist daily, evi- 
dently knew of this for, in the 
course of a Sacco-Vanzetti tirade, 
it digressed thus: “The insolent 
conversation of the American Le- 
gion should be repulsed. The revo- 
lutionary people of Paris will not 
tolerate great parades of troops of 
the Fascist Yankees. Against the 
Capitalist oppression, arise!” 

Police had an eye to “the Revo- 
lutionary people of Paris.” 

Warning. In Paris lives one 
American who, of all Americans, 
should know thoroughly his coun- 
trymen’s faults and the French tem- 
perament. He, squat, ebullient cor- 
respondent Edwin L. James of the 
New York Times, has at his dis- 
posal both a Rolls-Royce and a 
roughneck vocabulary. He can kiss 
a queen’s hand or chew cigars with 
a sergeant of any price glory. He 
is, above all, a demon reporter, psy- 
chological as well as material, and 
last week, knowing wll that the 
Legion’s advance guard was a very 
well behaved sample of what would 
follow, he dictated a masterly mes- 
sage for U. S. publication. 

First hé warned his countrymen 
that many things change in ten 
years, “Leaders heads have grown 
bald or grey; trim military figures 
have become fat on the other side 
of the water as well as on this 
side, and pretty ma’moiselles in 
their matronly lines will yield more 
than one disappointment to those 
who have carried pictures’ in 

















mind if not in pocketbook. Many 
things change in ten years.” 

Then he laid down a set of 
rules: 

1) “It may not be necessary to 
mention it, but it is true that the 
French are a proud people. There- 
fore it would be well not to ask 
when a bill in francs is presented, 
‘How much is this in real money?’ ”’ 

2) “And visitors should not re- 
gard everyone as stupid who does 
not understand English. French is 
the language of France.” 

3) “The delegates should not try 
to reform the French attitude to- 
ward men with black skin. They 
have, in France, all the legal and 
civil rights of white men—and 
that includes the privilege of hav- 
ing white wives and women friends. 
It is a mistake for Americans to 
try to change this.” 

4) “It willserve no good purpose 
to argue about prices in hotels and 
restaurants.” 

5) “And it ought not to be a part 
of the delegates’ mission to reopen 
the question of who won the War.” 


BOY SCOUTS 
Around the World 


Ferdinand Magellan went around 
the world in three years. Today, 


‘aviators are planning to do the 
deed in 15 days. But two Polish 
young men—Scoutmaster Jerzy 


Jelinski and Scout Henry Smosar- 
ski—are in no such hurry. They 
may take as long as the late 
Senor Magellan, for they are 
spreading good will among the 
Boy Scouts of the world. Fifteen 
months ago, they left Warsaw in 
a_white-painted (“A Scout Is 
Clean”) Ford, motored and _lec- 
tured through Europe, were pho- 
tographed with Benito Mussolini. 
Then they chugged across north- 
ern Africa, arrived in Manhattan 
on an export steamer a fortnight 


ago. Heading west, they were 
cheered by U. S. Boy Scouts as 
supreme symbols of the motto: 
“Be Prepared.” Not only have 


they earned all expenses of the trip 
by lecturing and writing articles 
for Polish newspapers, but they ex- 
pect to conquer frozen Siberian 
steppes in their Ford. 


U. S. Boy Scouts, too, have been 
trekking through foreign lands. 
Sixteen Eagle Scouts from Wayne, 
Pa., were last fortnight welcomed 
by the acting Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. Eight Sea Scouts from Chi- 
cago constitute part of the crew 
of the John Borden-Field Museum 
expedition, now collecting fauna in 
Arctic regions. Two Scouts from 


Excelsior, Minn., are officially 
carrying greetings to Denmark. 


Possibly one Scout will accompany 
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Mr. & Mrs. WALKER 
everybody at.home alright?” 
(See col. 3) 
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Commander Richard E. Byrd’s ex- 
pedition to the South Pole in 1928. 


In 17 years, some 3,500,000 U. S. 
lads over twelve years of age have 


been Boy Scouts. There are now 
856,000 active members and of- 
ficials. Particularly, do Scouts 


point with pride to honorary of- 
ficers. Calvin Coolidge is Hon- 
orary President, William Howard 
Taft, Colin H. Livingstone, Daniel 
C. Beard* and William G. McAdoo 
are Honorary Vice Presidents. 
Last May, a new type of Scout 

was created—to be chosen from 
“American citizens whose achieve- 
ments in outdoor activity, explora- 
tion and worth-while adventure are 
of such an exceptional character 
as to capture the imagination of 
eyes 665" Eighteen men _ have 
been found worthy of this distinc- 
tion which bears the title of Hon- 
orary Scout. They are: 

Roy Chapman Andrews 

Robert Abram Bartlett 

Frederick R. Burnham 

Richard E. Byrd 

George K. Cherrie 

James L. Clark 

Merian C. Cooper 

Lincoln Ellsworth 

Louis Agassiz Fuertes+ 

George Bird Grinnell 

Charles A. Lindbergh 

Donald Baxter MacMillan 

Clifford H. Pope 

George Palmer Putnam 

Kermit Roosevelt 

Carl Rungius 

Stewart Edward White 

Orville Wright 


*Founder of the U. S&S. 
National Seout Commissioner. 
*Killed last week (see p. 21). 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
“Jazz” Walker 


Mayors are memorable in _pro- 
portion to the extent that they 
represent the popular conception of 
their cities. Should the Lord May- 
or of London visit the U. S., none 
would’ be content if he failed to 
take with him some prancing coach 
horses, a mace, a port complexion 
and some coldstream guards. The 
mayor of Stamboul would have to 
produce a hookah out. of his silk 
bloomers. By what tokens should 
the mayor of New York be known 
abroad? Tiaras, tabloids, and _ tick- 
er tape? Chewing gum, checked 
suits, charged water? 

At sea, it was just like home 
for Mayor Walker. He chatted with 


everyone, gabbled on the ship’s 
run, watched people drink cham- 
pagne, radioed a wet friend (one- 


time Governor George S. Silzer of 
New Jersey) to “have another.” 
The day of the deck sports he gave 
out prizes, exacting a kiss from the 
first, a bunchy little girl of ten. 
It was not his fault that the next 
nine prize-winners’ were pretty 
young women. Chortling, he kissed 
them all. 

The mayors of Cherbourg and 
Southampton stalked .aboard the 
Berengaria at Cherbourg, clearing 
their throats for polite felicita- 
tions. They found the Mayor of 
New York in his pajamas, drinking 
orange juice. He got up, patted 
them and all were photographed 
smiling. 

In London, Mayor Walker slipped 
in and out of his hotel without 
fuss, cocked his white straw “skim- 
mer” at an acute angle and ex- 
hibited a burst of U. S. energy. 
He went through a mock arrest, 
telling Sir John Knill, the acting 
Lord Mayor, “It’s the sword makes 
me own up, my Lord.” He dashed 
to luncheons, teas, handshaking; 
tried out the Lord Mayor’s chair, 
a chipper urchin among grey- 
beards; rattled questions about 
London slums and busses; missed 
his dinner; clapped at the theatre; 
consoled Mrs. Walker for losing 
her largest trunk. He startled his 
Manhattan subordinates by calling 
up on the radiophone to say, 
“Hello, how is everybody over 
there?” Mrs. Walker took her turn 


at the instrument and said. “Is 
everybody at home all right?” 
On Friday they set out, the 


Mayor in a third-class coach, for 
Ireland, birthplace of Mr. Walker’s 
father. Their boat-train stopped at 
the Welsh town of Llanfairpwyll- 
cylghlantsillohogh, which not even 
the glib Walker tongue could sur- 
round. Welcomed in Dublin as a 
homeboy, the Mayor of New York 
admitted that his eyes were full 
of tears; but he retained enough 
presence of mind to tell reporters 
that if they asked him about Irish 
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politics he would “throw them out 
of the window.” He sped to the 
paternal home, Castlecomer; waved 
at babies and grannies, made a 
speech on a kitchen chair. He dined 
with Tenor John McCormack Sat- 
urday night and took naps Sunday 
afternoon. Then he held up a mail 
steamer to hurry back to England. 
From England he planned to go 
to Berlin, Paris... . 

In Berlin, the Welt Am Abend, 
radical sheet, snarled: ‘“‘Next week 
the Mayor of New York, Jazz 
Walker, ally of Fuller [Governor 
of Massachusetts] intends to visit 
Berlin. The gentleman should turn 
back. He wants to be received 
here Wednesday. We do not re- 
ceive murderers. Or do we?” 

Whether the “Jazz” was a Teu- 
ton misinterpretation of “Jas,” as 
Mr. Walker’s first name, and that 
of any James, is often written; or 
whether it was meant as a_nick- 
name, Mayor Walker could not 
tell. But he was reported to have 
found it apt for an oldtime song- 
writer and dancing Mayor; to have 
considered, gaily, using it on his 
checks. 


“Admiral” Heflin 


Alabama’s loudest orator, U. S. 
Senator James Thomas Heflin, last 
week at Abbeville, Ala., vituperat- 
ed Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith 
of New York, the daily press of 
Alabama and Pope Pius XI. 

Next day Representative Lee Ed- 
mundson of Jefferson, Ala., intro- 
duced the following resolution to 
the state legislature: 

“WHEREAS the United States of 
America is in grave danger of an 
attack by the Pope of Rome. 

“WHEREAS, except for the valor, 
bravery and foresight of that great 
and eminent leader and statesman, 
the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin, senior 
Senator from Alabama, this coun- 
try would be defenseless against 
such an attack. 

“WHEREAS the Hon. J. Thomas 
Heflin should be placed in a posi- 
tion where he can defend this 
country in person against the im- 
pending attack of the Pope; now 
therefore be it 

“RESOLVED by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, That the President of 
the United States be requested to 
appoint the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin 
an admiral in the Navy and to 
place him in command of the bat- 
tleship West Virginia, the pride 
of the Navy, with orders to an- 
chor at New York Harbor. 

“RESOLVED further, That the new 
admiral be instructed upon the 
appearance of the Pope on the 
water, in the air, under the sea 
or in fancy within twelve miles 


“WHEREAS the 





United States 


of 


America is in grave danger of an 
attack by the Pope of Rome—” 





“RESOLVED that the new admiral be 
instructed to fire unceasingly the 


most 


deadly verbosity 
command.” 


at 


his 


of the Statute of Liberty to fire 
unceasingly for a period of twelve 
hours with 16-inch shells loaded 
with the most deadly verbosity at 
the command of the new admiral. 

“RESOLVED FURTHER, That a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy and to our most valiant and 
courageous protector and _states- 
man, the Hon, J. Thomas Heflin.” 


RADICALS 


In Charlestown 


_After seven years of premedita- 
tion, blood was shed beside a so- 
called cradle of American liberty, 


Boston. The shedding of blood 
causes restlessness. The restless- 
ness caused by this particular 


bloodshed was exceptionally wide- 
spread, gloomy and violent because, 
in seven years, a seed of doubt 
can grow into a harvest of sincere 
conviction; and because this partic- 
ular harvest of conviction had been 
fertilized by the animus of two 
irreconcilable philosophies of life, 
SOCIALISM and CAPITALISM. 

Execution. Guilty or not, 
justly or not, Nicola Sacco, clean- 
shaven factory worker and Barto- 
lomeo Vanzetti, mustachioed fish- 
peddler, were informed last Mon- 
day evening that they must die 
that midnight for the murders— 
which to the end they denied 
committing—of a paymaster and 
guard at South Braintree, Mass., 
in 1920. Celestino Madeiros, con- 
fessed murderer of a bank cashier 
in Wrentham, Mass., was notified 
to the same effect. Prisoner Ma- 
deiros, in a stupor from overeating 
at his last meal, preceded his 
world-famed neighbors ‘to the 
electric chair. 

Prisoners Sacco and Vanzetti 
refused last rites from the prison 
priest. They would die as they 
had lived, they said. Faith in a 
communistic order of mankind 
was enough for them. 

Five guards took their posts in 
the death house, two to adjust 
electrodes, one at the blue lethal 
door, two to call at the cells. One 
newsgatherer, W. E. Playfair of 
the Associated Press, was included 
among the seven official witnesses 
of man _ killing man. 

Prisoners Sacco and Vanzetti 
died in the order that their names 


had long been coupled, seven 
minutes apart. 

Last Efforts. As last week 
opened, counsel for the defense, led 
by Lawyer Arthur D. Hill re- 
doubled their activities. Their 


clients had been subjected to a shock 
which, psychologically .and philoso- 
phically speaking, was easily the 








equivalent of any crime they might 
have committed against society. 
Society, through its legal machinery 
in Massachusetts, had started to 
bare the skins of Prisoners Sacco, 
Vanzetti and Madeiros for the 
touch of Death and then, with a 
reprieve of which the melodrama 
was a cheap insult to whatever 
dignity human life may have, vir- 
tually mumbled: “. . . Live on for 
twelve days longer. Our mind is 
not quite made up.” 

Something of the horrid dismay 
their clients must have felt in the 
face of such fatal flippancy was re- 


flected in the renewed efforts of 
Lawyer Hill and associates last 
week. 


They went to the highest Mas- 
sachusetts court, pleading error and 
prejudice at the original trial. The 
highest Massachusetts court replied, 
in five typed pages, that it could 
net act. 

They docketed the case for re- 
view by the highest court in the 
country hoping a) to give Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts grounds 
for a further reprieve since the 
case was still, technically, before 
a court; and b) to give any one 
of the nine Justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court opportunity to re- 
quest a review of the case, which 
request would have given Governor 
Fuller broader grounds for a re- 
prieve. 

They telephoned Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Mr. Taft was in 
Canada. The wire connection was 
faint. He asked them to telegraph. 
They telegraphed and Chief Justice 
Taft telegraphed back explaining 
that he could not act, being out of 
the U. S., could not reach the 
U. S. in time. He referred them 
to three Associate Justices of the 
U. S. Supreme Court then in the 
northeastern part of the U. S. 

They went to Associate Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, at Beverly 
Farms, Mass. He said he felt un- 
authorized to meddle with a state 
case. 

They went to Associate Justice 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis at Chat 
ham, Mass. He said he must de- 
cline to act because of his personal 
relations with people (his wife in- 
cluded) actively interested in the 
case, 

They went to Associate Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone at Isle au Haut, 
off the Maine coast. He echoed 
the reply of his colleague, Justice 
Holmes, “as to the merits of the 
application and the action of coun 
sel in presenting it.” 

They waited on U. S. Attorney 
General Sargent at Ludlow, Vt. 
Mr. Sargent listened attentively 
for three hours to their account 
of the relation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice to the case. 
He said it was the first time he 
had ever understood this relation, 


but later announced that he would 
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not act, that Department of Jus- 
tice affairs were for the time being 
in the hands of his subordinates in 
Washington, D. C. 

They went to Acting Attorney 
General George E. Farnum in 
Washington, D. C. He said that 
Department of Justice confidential 
records would be furnished for in- 
spection to no one save at the re- 
quest of Governor Fuller or the 
latter’s advisory committee headed 
by President A. Lawrence Loweli 
of Harvard University. Neither 
Governor Fuller nor President 
Lowell would make the request. 


They asked the Massachusetts 
Superior Court again; were re- 
fused. They asked the Federal 


District Court again; were refused. 

They returned to Justice Holmes 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus. He 
wrote no writ. 

They asked Governor Fuller 
again, in six petitions. He did not 
reply. On the execution Monday he 
showed himself not to have been 
unnerved by his trying position and 
said to newsgatherers in front of 
his office. “Good morning, gentle- 
men. It is a beautiful morning, 
isn’t it?” Governor Fuller re- 
ceived insistent callers up. to two 
hours before the execution. He 
could not change his mind. 


They wired President Coolidge. 
Silence answered. 
Appeals. Among the joint sig- 


natories of an eleventh-hour tele- 
gram to President Coolidge were 
David Starr Jordan, Oswald G. 
Villard, Glenn Frank, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Benjamin B. Lindsey, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, Ida M. Tar- 
bell, Rockwell Kent, Carl Van 
Doren, John F. Hylan, Floyd Dell, 
Otto Soglow. 

Colonel Alfred Dreyfus, innocent 
victim-survivor of the most notable 
similar case in recent history, lying 
sick at Houlgate, France, said: 
“When doubt exists, it is fighting 
providence to commit the irrepar- 
able.” 

The New York World kept up 
a steady hammering on the point 
that doubt did exist in so many 
minds that no public interest: could 
possibly suffer if sentence were 
commuted. 

Editor Waldo Cook of the much- 
venerated Springfield, (Mass.) Re- 
publican, was among those who 
called on Governor Fuller in person 
to beg clemency. 

James K. Trimble of Philadelphia 


telegraphed: “, . . We are mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and deal in long  invest- 
ments. For God’s sake do 
not canonize two saints for future 
generations of Reds.” 

Professor Ellen Hays, 67, head 
of the English Department at 


Wellesley College, said: “I feel I 
must voice a protest.” She joined 
picketers at the State House, was 
arrested. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay wrote 
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a poem beginning, “Let us aban- 

don then our garden and go home.” 

She also picketed, was jailed. 
Boston Common, for the first 


time in history, was closed to 
public orators. Order there and 
elsewhere was maintained by the 
full Boston police force on 24-hour 
duty. Riot squads were equipped 
with automatic rifles, hand grenades, 
tear bombs. Exciting looking 
characters were immediately boxed 
in by police and marched off “to 
protect them from mob violence.” 


Relatives: Machine guns, search- 
lights and fire-hoses were added 
to the defenses at Charlestown 
Prison, which none might ‘approach 
closer than 1,000 feet. Relatives 
of the prisoners, however, were ad- 
mitted to the death house. To 
reach the death cells they had to 
pass the electric chair. Prisoner 
Vanzetti was allowed to leave his 
cell and embrace his sister, Luigia 
whom he had not seen for 19 years. 
Prisoner Sacco saw his wife and 
14-year-old son, Dante, to whom 
he later wrote a farewell letter 
telling him to comfort his mother, 
fight the rich, help the weak. 


Union Square. In a_ typical 
U. S. square (Union Square, Man- 
hattan), 10,000 people stood shoulder 
to shoulder before a bulletin of the 
Daily Worker. Toward midnight 
they read: : 

sacco & VANZETTI CALMLY AND 
HEROICALLY AWAIT END 

WITNESSES OF EXECUTION BEGIN 
TO ARRIVE 

THEY ENTER THE DEATH CHAM- 
BER 

ONLY WORKERS’ COURTS CAN GIVE 
JUSTICE TO WORKERS (Perfunctory 


cheers) 
STRENGTHEN YOUR UNIONS TO 
PROTECT OUR FUTURE CHAMPION 


(Louder cheers) 

‘MORE NEWS TO FOLLOW 

A newsboy: “Betcha I know 
what they’ll show next—Vanzetti 
or one of them strapped down.” 

The bulletin: SACCO MURDERED! 
(Loud but orderly cries of indigna- 
tion, booes, catcalls. But no fiercer 
than the noise that a 10,000 base- 
ball-crowd makes when a favorite 
disappoints. Flares and the /n- 
ternationale, which soon died.) 

The bulletin: DON’T FORGET OUR 


MARTYRED COMRADES. KEEP ON 
FIGHTING. (Moderate cheers) 
JOIN THE WORKERS PARTY AND 
FIGHT ON 

WOLL-GREEN AND THE SOC PARTY 
BETRAYED THEM (Angry groans 
and catcalls) 

VANZETTI MURDERED! (Cries, as 
above) 


Voices in the crowd: “Take your 
hats off! Hats off, there! (The 
25% of curiosity-seekers kept them 
on—some of them old, dilapidated 
ones, specially worn for the _ oc- 
casion. But there was no violence.) 

The crowd dispersed. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Jog 


Anglo-French relations last week 
received a_ slight jog—just big 
enough to remind everybody that 
jogable relations exist. 


British and French forces occu- 
pying the German Rhineland now 
amount to about 55,000 men. The 
Reich has objected, complained, re- 
monstrated, reminded France and 
Britain that the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference of 1925 promised to re- 
duce the armies to 45,000, 

Britain professed her willingness 
to adhere to the Ambassadors’ 
decision, and pressed for a cut of 
even 12,000 troops, ostensibly to 
propitiate the Germans but actu- 
ally to cut expenses. France, still 
profoundly suspicious of her Teu- 
tonic neighbor, would reduce her 
troops only by 5,000 men. 

Paris and London prepared to 
continue correspondence, which has 
already lasted for more than a 
month, in an effort to remove the 
Jog. 


The Ambassadors’ Conference is 
a meeting, held casually in the Quai 
d'Orsay, Paris, and presided over by 
the French Foreign Minister, of the 
envoys of the principal Allied pow- 
ers (Britain, Japan, Italy, France). 
The diplomats act in concert as 
the executors of the Versailles 
peace treaty. If one of the other 
peace treaties is in question, the 
associated ally concerned also sits 
in the Conference. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Baldwin Goes Home 


Ruddy, jolly, pipe-smoking Stan- 
ley Baldwin, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, last week delivered 
his valedictory at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, sailed on the S. S. Empress 
of Scotland for England and his 
official duties at Westminster. Said 
he, speaking also for Mrs. Baldwin, 
who accompanied him: 

“We have loved every minute of 
our time. We are tired, of course, 
because we have worked hard. 
When I am through with the duties 
of my present post I will come 
again.” 

Continuing, in response to an ad- 
dress of welcome from the Mayor 





co 


THE KING OF IRELAND 
His subjects toast him. 
(See col. 3) 


of Halifax, the 
concluded: 


Prime Minister 

“T have seen the unlimited and 
untapped natural resources of the 
Dominion, and on my return I 
shall see what I can do to develop 
the overseas settlement work be- 
ing done by these countries. I have 
heard that the majority who have 
come to this country recently are 
doing well. 


“T have got off the train at every 
station at which the train stopped 
and talked to the people from the 
old country, and in every single 
case the people were happy. There 
may, of course, be some grousers 
but they kept away and I am con- 
vinced that if a man cannot make 
good it is, in 95% of the cases, his 
own fault.” 


At North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
far away from his tour-companicns, 
Edward of Wales and George, his 
brother, in Alberia, gathered a dis- 
tinguished group to bid the Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Baldwin fare- 
well. It included Dominion Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie 


King; National Defense Minister 
Col. J. L. Ralston; Postmaster 
General Hon. Peter J. Veniot. 


Sirens shrieked and the big liner 
moved away on its voyage across 
the Atlantic. Handkerchiefs waved, 
silk hats were lifted, last messages 
shouted. And gradually the great 
ship became like a rowboat on the 
horizon and eventually was seen no 
more. 


Thus ended the 
(TIME, Aug. 1 et seq.) of the first 
British Prime Minister ever to 
visit the Dominion of Canada while 
in office. 


18-day tour’ 


Politics in Ireland 


One Vote: Contrary to expecta- 
tions (TIME, Aug. 22) the Irish 
Free State government, presided 
over by William Thomas Cosgrave, 
was preserved. On a motion of no 
confidence, introduced by Thomas 
Johnston, Labor leader, the Dail 
Eireann (Irish Chamber of Dep- 
uties) voted 71 ayes and 71 noes. 
The Dail Speaker (Ceann-Chom- 
hairle), Michael Hayes, as he was 
bound to, then cast a deciding vote 
in favor of the Cabinet and the 
motion was lost. President (Prime 
Minister) Cosgrave then adjourned 
the Chamber till Oct. 11. 


Checking up the list of voters on 
the motion, the Opposition found 
that one John Jinks, Nationalist, 
had abstained, effectively making 
himself a jinx in the ‘sure-fire plan 
of ousting President Cosgrave and 
his party. By night the name of 
Jinks resounded throughout Ireland 
and most of the civilized world. He 
explained that he purposely re- 
frained from voting; that he had 
not been spirited away by the Gov- 
ernment party, as had first been 
suspected; that he felt he could not 
cooperate with the Republicans 
against President Cosgrave. 


Outlook: The probability is that 
soon after the Oireachtas (Parlia- 
ment) meets in October President 
Cosgrave will fall, for no govern- 
ment can conceivably remain in 
power with one vote as a working 
majority, especially when the ex- 
ecutive is dependent upon a coali- 
tion. Meantime, each party may 
well be pruning itself for a new 
general election: 


Government Party: The Govern- 
ment party (Cumann-na-Ghaedheal, 
or League of the Gael) is that sec- 
tion of the original Sinn Fein group 
that accepted the Anglo-Irish treaty 
of 1921, which ended the 700-year- 
old British domination and set up 
the Irish Free State. Owing to 
the fact that the Republicans have 
until recently refused to sit in the 
Dail and the official opposition 
group has therefore been weak, 
many Irishmen feel that the Cos- 
grave régime has been overbearing, 
dictatorial, It has, however, had 
the thankless task of restoring or- 
der after a devastating revolution. 
It has been forced as recently as 
last year, when the police bar- 
racks were attacked (TIME, Nov. 
29), to repress violence with a 
firm hand. It began to incur un- 
popularity when, after the assas- 
sination of General Hales in 1922, 
Rory O’Connor, Republican, was shot . 
as a reprisal. It has continued to 
incur enmity by a long list of 
arbitrary measures, such as_ the 
centralization of county govern- 
ment, the abolition of the corpora- 












































































tions of Dublin and Cork, and the 
recent Public Safety Act, which 
aims at disbanding the Republican 
army, the Republican Boy Scouts 
and unearthing the arms and am- 
munitions buried by the de Valera- 
ites. 

Other Irishmen agree, however, 
that a strong government was nec- 
essary and that William (Liam) 
Cosgrave and the late Kevin O’Hig- 
gins, assassinated (TIME, July 18), 
have been the strong men in a 
strong régime. It is also con- 
ceded that the government has 
done much to promote the pros- 
perity of the nation along sound 
lines and that the reason it has not 
been so successful as it might 
have been is because providence 
has not provided Ireland with good 
crops—an important matter in a 
country predominantly agricultural. 

Labor Party: The Labor group, 
led by English-born Thomas John- 
ston, has done much good work for 
the working classes. It is strictly 
constitutional in its methods, mod- 
erate in policy, and contains many 
able politicians. Until the advent 
of the Republicans, it occupied the 
extreme left benches and is, there- 
fore, paradoxically, to be considered 
the radical party of the Free 
State. 

Thomas Johnston, who may be 
the President of the next govern- 
ment, is one of the great figures of 
the Dail, much as is “Tay Pay” 
O’Connor in the House of Com- 
mons. Able, quiet, indomitable, 
he is a seasoned parliamentarian. 
With hair almost white and grave, 
beetling brows, he presents a pic- 
ture of the serious, handsome, ideal 
statesman. Many a time has he 
prevented a bill from being rushed 
through the Dail without discussion, 
when his young, inexperienced 
henchmen were unaware of what 
.was happening, and thus put a 
spoke in President Cosgrave’s gov- 
ernmental wheels. And if in the 
Dail respected as an “enemy” of 
the government, he is almost loved 
in the lobbies. His upright char- 
acter is a living reminder to the 
younger politicians of what can be 
accomplished by hard work, pa- 
tience, modesty and moderation. 

Farmers’ Party: The farmers 
comprised in this party are mostly 
the large land owners, the small 
farmer often belonging to _ the 
Labor group or the Republicans. In 
general it supports the government 
because the government opposes 
tariff protection. The farmers 
argue that they cannot afford pro- 
tection because it would restrict 
their markets and increase the cost 
of agricultural machinery, imported 
mainly from Great Britain. 

National League: This group, 
which is bitterly opposed to the 
government on economic questions, 
is the result of an understanding 
between Captain William A. Red- 
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THOMAS JOHNSTON 


Hard work, patience, modesty. 


mond and Thomas O’Donnell. As 
a new party it has practically no 
record, but it contains some of the 
ablest men in the Free State and is 
considered to be one of the grow- 
ing political organizations. 

Fianna Fail: This party contains 
the other section of the original 
Sinn Fein party—those that refused 
to accept the Anglo-Irish treaty— 
and is led by Eamon de Valera. It 
is the principal Republican group in 
the Free State. Until a fortnight 
ago it steadfastly refused to enter 
the Dail unless the oath of al- 
legiance to King George were re- 
moved. It recanted from this stand, 
however, and took the oath as “a 
matter of form (TIME, Aug. 22). 

In 1921,in a declaration, since be- 
come famous as Document No. 2, 
Mr. de Valera, set forth the aims 
of his Republican group: govern- 
ment vested solely in the Irish 
people; association with full Do- 
minion status with the states of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions; recognition of “His Britan- 
nic Majesty” as the head of the 
association. This, said Mr. de 
Valera will bring the “Republic to 
the brow of the precipice.” His 
proposals were refused, however. 
They meant, in effect, a separate 
sovereignty for Ireland instead of 
recognizing the common citizenship 
of the Commonwealth. Such con- 
ditions were not acceptable to the 
London government. 

Last fall the status was revised 
and it now meets all Mr. de Valera’s 
conditions. The last Imperial Con- 
ference* (TIME, Nov. 1 et seq.), 


*Meeting of the Home and Dominion 
Prime Ministers for discussions of Com- 
monwealth policy, 
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by changing the King’s title gave 
Ireland nominal full sovereignty 
within the Commonwealth; for by 
that decision George V became as 
much King of Ireland as he is 
King of England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
etc. Today Irishmen in the Free 
States who are loyal to the treaty 
toast the King not as the English 
monarch but as the King of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. de Valera, again a whole- 
hearted Republican, sees no change. 
He wants only “external associa- 
tion” with the Commonwealth (and 
not a membership within it) that 
will not bind Ireland to a King who 
never even visits the Free State. 
The difference is difficult to ex- 
plain, but is best summed up by 
contrasting “external association” 
with internal association, and the 
seeming impossibility of having a 
republic in the monarchical Com- 
monwealth. 

Sinn Fein: This group represents 
the die-hard Republicans, led by 
Miss Mary McSwiney, sister of 
Cork’s late Lord Mayor. It be- 
lieves in forcible methods to over- 
throw the Free State régime. 

Economic Conditions: Irishmen 
assert that there has not been a 
major political issue since the set- 
tlement of the Irish boundary dis- 
pute (TIME, Dec. 14, 1925). The, 
problems and difficulties have most- 
ly been economic. Taxation re- 
mains higher than in England; 
agriculture has been depressed by 
bad conditions and poor credit; in- 
dustry suffers from competition in 
Britain and Northern Ireland and 
clamors for protection, which, it 
points out, would ease unemploy- 
ment. 

On the other hand, however, a 
great.deal is being done. The 
Shannon electricity scheme is pro- 
ceeding at enormous expense. When 
completed the Free State will have 
a large, cheap source of power and 
there will then, so say observers, 
be no reason why the industrialists 
should not meet competition sci- 
entifically by modernizing their ma- 
chinery, much needed in the cotton, 
poplin and woolen industries. Moves 
are afoot to exploit scientifically 
coal and other minerals, and re- 
cently a Belgian syndicate received 
a $5,000,000 subsidy to grow beets 
for the sugar industry. 

Significance: Although _ there 
have been many fears expressed 
over the future of the Free State, 
there does not appear to be any 
ground whatever for them. No- 
body need expect Erin to become 
a republic overnight. The Repub- 
licans are practically dead-locked 
in the Dail, for the rest of the 
House is overwhelmingly _ pro- 
treaty and a coalition for Mr. de 
Valera on the Republican issue is 
impossible. Thomas Johnston made 
that much plain last week, and his 
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party is nearest in political com- 
plexion to the de Valera-ites. 

Moreover it is well to bear in 
mind that association of one form 
or another is inevitable since 97% 
of the Free State’s exports go to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and 81% of its imports come from 
the same source. The guarantees 
against a real jinx in the Irish 
stew seem adequate. 


Twits Wales 


The Canadian Club of Vancouver 
gave Edward of Wales and his 
brother George a royal welcome. 
Responding to the ovation, the 
elder prince said he had “two 
strings to his bow” and that his 
younger brother was anxious to tell 
in his own words how much he had 
enjoyed his trip through the Do- 
minion. 


George, rising, withered Wales 
with a glance and, in his first pub- 
lice speech in Canada, began forth- 
with to twit the heir to the 
British throne: 

“He has told you I am his sec- 
ond string. I don’t exactly know 
what that means, whether it is a 
compliment or not. If it means 
that I am not as good as he is, I 
object. If, as somebody has just 
told me, the second string starts 
in to function only when the first 
was broken down, I don’t quite see 
where I come in. He did not show 
any signs of breaking down. In 
fact, I thought he was too long.” 


FRANCE 
Trade Accord 


Negotiations that have been pro- 
ceeding intermittently for two years 
were last week brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and a commercial 
treaty was signed between France 
and Germany to the satisfaction of 
both countries. 

Stipulations. Although the terms 
of the treaty were not published, 
it became known that the principle 
of most-favored-nation treatment* 
had been conceded by both nations 
for a large number of imports. 
Germany granted a minimum tariff 
on French wines, perfumes, soaps, 
woolens, porcelains and _ several 
manufactured articles, while France 
agreed to admit at minimum rates 
German electrical, chemical, mechan- 
ical and other manufactured prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, in December, 


*The most-favored-nation principle obliges 
governments not to grant to any country 
more favorable trade terms than those 
already in force in treaties with other 
foreign governments, or to make more 
favorable . terms, if granted, generally 
applicable. 
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1928, discrimination against cer- 
tain classes of German goods by 
France will cease: and the lowest 
French tariff rate will be applied 
uniformly to all classes of Ger- 
man imports. 

Morocco. German trading rights 
in Morocco, a snag in the negotia- 
tions up to the eleventh hour, were 
definitely settled by France con- 
ceding full facilities for trade in all 
her colonies and protectorates, of 
which Morocco is the _ principal. 
Mindful, undoubtedly, of the at- 
tempts of Kaiser Wilhelm to create 
trouble in Morocco, exploits since 
dignified as the “incidents of Tan- 
gier and Agadir,” the French re- 
fused to permit German nationals 
to reside in the protectorate. The 
assent of the Reich was obtained 
only after the French had agreed 
to suppress the 12% supertax on 
all German products sold to Mo- 
rocco. 

Significance. The mere fact that 
the trade treaty was hailed in Paris 
and Berlin as signifying an im- 
provement of political relations and 
as giving a new impetus to the 
prosperity of each, speaks volumes 
for the distance the two onetime 
enemies have traveled since the 
War. Up to 1914, trade between 
the two countries was regulated by 
the Treaty of Frankfort, which 
ended the war of 1870-71. Since 
the World War, there has been no 
well-defined commercial accord, 
trade being subject to a general 
agreement, except in the case of 
specific articles, on the basis of the 
customs laws of both nations, which 
has been governed in turn by cer- 
tain provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

The practical results, however, 
are virtually to create new mar- 
kets for the two countries in the 
territories of the other. France 
scores by finding a greater outlet 
for the commodities of which she 
has a superabundancge and at the 
same time facilitating the entry of 
products that are badly needed, a 
fact that goes far to favor the 
Franco-German industrial cartel. 
Germany wins several points: 1) She 
secured a much needed outlet for 
her industrial products. 2) She 
obtained equal trade treatment, 
which she did not expect. 3) She 
forced the French to reaffirm 
their renunciation, made at the 
time of the London Conference 
(TIME, Sept. 1, 8, 1924), of their 
right (Versailles Treaty, Article 
XVIII) to seize German private 
property in the event of the Reich 
defaulting on reparation payments. 

The accord is not without deep 
concern to the U. S. There is now 
every prospect that the duties fixed 
for German goods in several hun- 
dred different categories will soon 
be applied to U. S. products, and 
will therefore have an adverse in- 
fluence on French imports from 
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the U. S. on account of higher U. S. 
prices and the great shipment dis- 
tances involved. U. S._ business- 
men in France were accordingly 
hopeful that the Franco-German 
Treaty will have the effect of 
hastening the conclusion of a U. S.- 
French treaty, which they feel is 
badly needed to protect their legiti- 
mate interests. 


Stiffer Divorces 


_ “The easy, secret Paris divorce” 
is to be made more difficult, so 
stated despatches from the French 
capital. 


Long have Parisians been dis- 
gruntled at the facility with which 
rich U. S. citizens have been able 
to sever their marital relations. 
They argued that their “divorce 
mill” was rapidly assuming the 
proportions of an_ international 
scandal; that the good name of 
France was being dragged through 
the mire of disrepute; that the sit- 
uation was doing considerable harm 
to France in the U. S. and other 
foreign countries; that something 
must be done to end the “disgrace.” 
And done it was. 


Soon after Marilynn Miller sued 
Jack Pickford for divorce, tempest- 
uous Frenchmen raised their voices 
in angry protest. An investigation 
followed, which established that 
U. S. citizens made false claims 
of French residence after a stay 
of only a few weeks in a hotel or 
a furnished apartment; that they 
illegally claimed residence in a 
U. S. state where the conditions of 
divorce favored their case. For 
example, it was stated that many 
people obtained divorces on the 
ground of incompatibility and 
claimed residence in those states 
where such ground is sustained, no 
French divorce being granted that 
conflicts with the law in the appli- 


“eant’s home state. 


Now all U. S. divorce suits will 
be heard by a special section of 
the Fourth Civil Tribunal, presided 
over by Rieul Paisant, expert on 
international and U. S. state laws, 
who speaks English comme un 
Anglais. Thorough examination of 
all applications is to result under 
the new régime and particular at- 
tention is to be paid to the method 
of establishing residence and the 
possibility of collusion between the 
litigants. 

Henceforth U. S. citizens seeking 
marital freedom in Paris will find 
it a more difficult, longer, costlier 
business. For example, not only 
will every statement be carefully 
verified in the U. S. by French 
agents, but claims to residence in 
France will be examined in such a 
way as to force full compliance 
with the laws of France. 











GERMANY 
One I'lag 


Dr. Otto Gessler, German Min- 
ister of Defense, startled the 
Reichswehr by ordering that only 
the black, red & gold flag of the 
Republic shall be displayed on 
Reichswehr buildings and by of- 
ficers and men of the German 
Army. The order also included 
the families of Reichswehr soldiers 
and all civilians housed on Reichs- 
wehr property, although display of 
the flag in this case was made op- 
tional. 

Berlin, a city that has long been 
accustomed to the defiance flung 
by thousands of black, white & red 
monarchist flags, waxed hot and 
cold at this decree. Fiery Royal- 
ists announced that the govern- 
ment was going too far. They 
argued that personal liberty had 
been infringed by the mandate, 
that it was monstrous to prevent 
good monarchist soldiers from wav- 
ing their flag, under which many 
had fought and bled for their coun- 
try. 

Stalwart Republicans made light 
of these remonstrances, saw noth- 
ing unusual in forcing the national 
army to use the national colors, 
adding that permission to fly the 
monarchist emblem might lead to 
a part of the army fighting against 
the Republic, if they so chose. 

Discussion grew tense when it 
was discovered that the imperial 
flag might not even be used at a 
military funeral and that wreaths 
might not be tied with black, white 
& red ribbons. Nor would mon- 
archist ire be allayed by the sop 
that imperial uniforms might still 
be worn by veterans at anniversary 
reunions and at the private burial 
of comrades, 
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Prussian militarism to the Allies 
and the hero of the War to the 
Germans, Fame came to him again 
when he became the second Presi- 
dent of the Fatherland. This time 
he symbolizes the Republic. Thus 
does time parody the great. 

On Oct. 2 President Hindenburg 
will celebrate his 80th birthday. 
Herr Hugenberg, ardent monarch- 
ist chieftain, whe controls the Ufa 
Co., will produce a film illustrating 
the President’s career from Second 
Lieutenant to Field Marshal. It 
is to be entitled Our Hindenburg 
and is expected to be ready for 
the birthday celebrations. 


ITALY 
Ousted 


A violent Fascist quarrel was 
ended during the past week with 
a sudden, sharp shock. Dynamic 
Augusto Turati (TIME, Aug. 8), 
Secretary-General of the Fascist 
Party (and, in the opinion of some 
observers, the future Jl Duce), ex- 
pelled one Signor Settimelli from 
the party for “grave and repeated 
lack of discipline,” warning three 
others with a firm reprimand. 

The quarrel concerned Fascist 
policy and was between two mem- 
bers of the fire-eating wing of 
Fascismo, (Emilio Settimelli and 
Mario Carli, editors of the Jmpero 
[Power], sometimes described as an 
official Fascist journal) and the 
two members of the weaker-kneed 
group, Curzio Suckert and Telesio 
Interlandi, (editors of the Tevere 
[Stable], a convenient backyard for 
Dictator Mussolini’s mental gam- 
bits). 

The dispute allegedly threatened 
to disrupt, split and irrevocably 
sunder the entire party. No alarm 
was felt, however; Rome _ was 
amused, hilarious, even enthusias- 
tic over the daily ebullitions of the 
four disputants. Then the Facist 
fiat put an end to their fulmina- 
tions. The comedy was over. Rome 
smiled and turned expectantly to 
Ii Duce for the next thrill. 


RUSSIA 
Siberian Flood 


Heavy rains and tornadoes swept 
eastern Siberia last week, raising 
the River Amur at the rate of an 
inch per hour. Soon more than 
100 villages were flooded; 40,000 
peasants were rendered homeless; 


100 drowned. The angry waters 
ntinued to swirl, threatening 
#barovsk, important Siberian 


y °-The storm showed no sign 
of Abating. 
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LITHUANIA 


Smetona King? 


Crown. Anton Smetona, popular 
father of his country and the first 
and present President of the re- 
public of Lithuania (founded 1918), 
politely, firmly, magnificently re- 
fused the offer of a golden crown 
last week. A group of tenacious 
monarchists raised the flag of roy- 
alism, which has been a dead em- 
blem many years, because they 
felt that the country would pros- 
per, as it did of old, under the sway 
of an autocrat and because they 
thought that the President, with 
themselves as his courtiers and ad- 
visors, could raise the standard of 
Lithuania to its highest eminence. 

The news leaked out through a 
diplomatic source in Berlin, des- 
patches from Kovno, the “tempor- 
ary” capital} of Lithuania, having 
remained discreetly silent, caution 
that is an almost indispensable ac- 
cessory to safety under a dictator- 
ship. This fact, alone, gave the 
whole episode a Graustarkian touch 
and the chancelleries of Europe re- 
sounded with diplomatic conjecture. 

Would Anton Smetona persist in 
refusing to be King of Lithuania? 
That was the core of the diplomats’ 


argument, and they recalled his 
career. 
Career. Anton Smetona, now 53 


years of age, is conceded to be 
one of the greatest Lithuanian 
patriots of all time. For 20 years 
he worked for Lithuanian nation- 
alism and independence against the 
oppression of Tsarist Russia. A 
diminutive man, dark, with narrow, 
beady eyes, a stubby goatee spread 
over his chin and a bushy, droop- 
ing moustache hanging orderly 
from his upper lip, he is an ex- 
cellent, forceful speaker, sound, in- 
durate, potent. 

Scholar, lawyer, publicist, Anton 
Smetona threw his very soul into 
a fight for Lithuania against the 
Russian autocracy. But, hounded 
by Tsarist secret police, branded 
by many as a conspirator, blackened 
as an opportunist, he stood no 
chance against the arrayed might 
of Imperial Russia—not until the 
War. 

With the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914 Anton Smetona, like Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, 
with whom he is frequently com- 
pared, began to wage a private war 
for Lithuanian republicanism. The 
signal chance for the Lithuanian 
minority in colossal Russia had 
dawned. By spoken and written 
word Smetona worked fearlessly 
for the liberation of his people 
from the yoke of despotism, resist- 
ing equally the Germans, who at 
one time threatened to end his 
cherished ideal of a free Lithuania. 

With the collapse of Russia and 
the defeat of Germany his crusade 
for independence virtually came to 
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an end—Anton Smetona put Lith- 
uania on the map. A Lithuanian 
government had been elected at 
Vilna as early as 1917 and the 
formal independence of the nation 
was proclaimed on Feb. 16, 1918; 
the Armistice set the seal of per- 
manency on the young state. Again 
Lithuania had secured independence. 

The growing pains of the young 
republic soon made themselves evi- 
dent. Smetona was elected Presi- 
dent in 1919 and throughout a long 
and difficult period, when the 
drafting of a constitution and the 
creation of the organizations of 
government were distracting the 
attention of the country from out- 
side events, he won de jure recog- 
nition of the republic from the 
Allies, kept, with fitful success, 
Soviet Russia at arms length dur- 
ing the Russo-Polish war and lost 
in a heated quarrel with Poland 
over Vilna (TIME, March 24, 1923), 
although the possession of the an- 
cient city is by no means recognized 
as final in Lithuania. 

President Smetona was succeeded 
by Alexander Stulginskis in 1922, 
followed by Kasimir Grinius_ in 
1926, who, last year, came within 
an ace of concluding an effective 
treaty with the hated Bolsheviki. 
But the wary Smetona was watch- 
ing. He had not preached the 
gospel of aloofness from Russia for 
twenty years for nothing. On Dec. 
17 (Timg, Dec. 27) he organized 
a bloodless revolution, made Presi- 
dent Grinius resign and forced the 
Seimas (Parliament) to select hign 
again as Chief Executive, thus 
legalizing his position. Since that 
day he has retained almost dicta- 
torial power. 

In Kovno. A royalist coup d’état 
in a country like Lithuania is not 
impossible; it all depends on the 
army; for the mass of the people 
is too ignorant to be much con- 
cerned with politics. A king by 
any other name is all the same 
to them. But there is one who 
has to be reckoned with. Was 
Smetona thinking of him when he 
refused the proffered kingship? His 
name is Augustine Valdemaras and 
he is Prime Minister. What Prof. 
Valdemaras’ opinion is on the sub- 
ject of orbs, crowns, sceptres, was 
undeterminable, but it is known 
that he likes to pose as the Mus- 
solini of Lithuania, and hence it 
is assumed that he would be 
hostile to a monarchical régime. 

Impartial observers, however, 
doubt that he would be able to col- 
lect a big enough army to main- 
tain him in power should President 
Smetona decide after all that a 
golden crown would look becoming; 
for Prime Minister Valdemaras is 
hated, feared; President Smetona, 
loved, respected. 

But the fact remains that the 
President has rejected royal offers, 
some say because he thinks it is 
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ANTON SMETONA & DAUGHTER 
He put Lithuania on the map. 


bad enough to be President for a 
few years without wanting to be 
King for life. It is recalled, though, 
that once before a group of too en- 
thusiastic royalists wanted him to 
become their monarch, a proposal 
loudly applauded by the populace, 
not so much because they desired a 
monarchy as because they desired 
to honor Smetona, the idol of the 
republic. The President on _ this 
occasion merely smiled; later, he 
sternly rebuked the monarchistic 


PERSIA 


Treaty 


After more than six months of 
negotiation a_ political-commercial 
treaty was concluded last week by 
Soviet Russia and Persia. Signa- 
ture impended. 

Terms. The figure of exports 
and imports was fixed at 25,000,000 
rubles each, the idea being that 
each country may import from the 
other no more than it exports, thus 
equalizing the balance of trade. 

The Persians, however, may send 
an unlimited amount of goods at 
privileged rates of tariff and trans- 
port, to the fairs of Nizhniy-Nov- 
gorod and Baku, provided that they 
buy not less than 85% in Russian 
goods at the fairs. The balance 
may be recovered by Persia in for- 
eign currencies at official rates. 

All Persian goods, except wool, 
cotton, herbs, ete., which Russia 








needs, may be shipped tariff-free 
through Soviet territory to Europe 
on payment of official freight rates. 

Each party received the right to 
cross the frontier in pursuit of 
bandits, whose depredations have 
recently caused considerable fric- 
tion between the two countries. 
Bandits were defined as “hostile 
raiders of any category.” 

Minor alterations of the Russo- 
Persian frontier were fixed. 

Significance. About a year ago 
Russia made a drastic cut in her 
imports from Persia, which were 
then about 60,000,000 rubles an- 
nually, while Soviet exports 
amounted to only 20,000,000 rubles. 
Persia then boycotted Russian 
goods, threatened to build a rail- 
way from the Caspian Sea in the 
north to the Persian Gulf in the 
south, in order to “make them in- 
dependent of the Russian market.” 
Both sides suffered in the economic 
conflict and Ali Ghuli Khan, one- 
time Ambassador at Moscow, was 
sent early in the year to negotiate 
the above treaty. 

The accord now reached repre- 
sents a compromise obviously un- 
satisfactory to the Persians, who 
sought to raise the trade limit to 
35,000,000 rubles. The threat of 
the railway is primarily inspired 
by British influence, which aims at 
strengthening Persia as a_ buffer 
state between India and Russia. 

The agreement concerning the 
so-called bandit raids, which have 
frequently developed into semi-po- 
litical feuds, greatly advantages 
Russia. Through it the Russians 
will be able to cross the frontier, 
probably only to a limited extent, 
to check any counter-revolutionary 
movement that may be formed 
there; for it is believed in Moscow 
that the British are attempting to 
foster trouble in Persia against the 
Caucasus and Turkestan. 


TURKEY 
Notes 


Riot. At the funeral of a young 
Jewish girl, stabbed to death and 
almost decapitated by one Osman 
Bey, who was enraged because the 
girl would not marry him, thou- 
sands of Jews paraded in Constan- 
tinople more in indignation than in 
sorrow. The anti-Turkish demon- 
stration blocked the traffic for 
hours and attempts of police to 
control the turbulent crowd led to 
cothplete disorder. Numerous, vio- 
lent clashes with the police led to 
the arrest of several scores of the 
manifestants and increased the ire 
of the Jewish community. 


. 


Raki. The Turkish Government 
decided to sell an alcoholic drink 
called “people’s raki,”’ despite the 
fact that Mohammedanism, to which 
religion the bulk of the Turkish 
nation belongs, prohibits intoxicat- 





ing beverages. A concession to 
brew raki was given originally to 
a Polish group, but because the 
public complained that it was adul- 
terated and caused blindness, and 
also because they refused to buy it, 
the concession was withdrawn. The 
new move is an attempt to provide 
the people with “pure stuff” at 
popular prices.* 


Robbers. From the gaunt heights 
of wild Kurdistan, a mountainous 
district lying partly in Turkey and 
partly in Iraq, a bold band of 
brigands swooped down upon the 
lowland villages, terrorizing the 
inhabitants. Then, gathering up 
their loot the lusty robbers stag- 
gered back into their impregnable 
fastnesses. In Angora the authori- 
ties fumed, impotent. 


CHINA 
“Magna Charta”’ 


Chang Tso-lin, onetime “King of 
Bandits,” Super-Tuchun of Man- 
churia,_ self-styled All Highest 
Grand Marshal of China, potent 
dictator of Northern China and as 
much of the South as the Nation- 
alists and his own generals will 
let him have, found time last week 
to exercise his political astuteness. 
Despite the fact that he is report- 
ed to be “worried to death” over 
Sun Chuan-fang’s drive south to 
recapture his beloved Shanghai— 
beloved for the revenue it gave 
him, Marshal Chang published a 
mandate entitled “The Law for the 
Protection of Human Rights.” 

His warm admirers and follow- 
ers; remindful of the $7,000,000 he 
has given to charities, schools, uni- 
versities in Peking and his clem- 
ency in pardoning many a China- 
man languishing in jail, called this 
latest manifestation of Marshal 
Chang’s will the “Magna Charta 
of China,” the “Chinese Droits de 
Vv’ Homme,” . 

The document declares: 

1) That nobody may be arres- 
ted, imprisoned or fined without 
due process of law. 

2) That property may not be 
invaded, occupied, confiscated, 
sealed up or in any way injured 
without a legal warrant from com- 
petent courts. 


38) That taxes may not be col- 
lected from and fines levied upon 
the people except by authorization 
of the Peking Government. 

4) That property may not be 
commandeered without adequate 
compensation to the owner. 


5) That prisoners must receive 





*Raki, or arrack, is a popular, potent, 
gin-like beverage, made from plums. When 
mixed with water it becomes milky and 
much like absinthe. It is the favorite 
drink of the Orient. 
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CHANG TSO-LIN 
He published a mandate. 
preliminary hearings within three 


days of their arrest. 
6) That soldiers may not carry 


arms in public places when off 
duty. 

The preamble to the mandate 
declares: 


“The law and discipline of the 
land have been cast to the winds, 
and the strong regard the stat- 
utes as scraps of paper, while 
crimes against person and proper- 
ty go unpunished by the officers. 
All safeguards of human _ liberty 
have been shattered.” 

Observers remarked that while 
Dictator Chang’s words were true, 
there was in reality no need of 
the new laws, for many excellent 
statutes remain unenforced. How- 
ever, all agreed that his measure 
was sound, but expected that the 
new orders, like the old laws, 
would be ignored by the Marshal’s 
favorites. 

Politically, the move was. seen 
as a bid on the part of Marshal 
Chang for. political popularity 
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particularly in the South, where 
many desertions to the Northern 
side might well be expected to re- 
sult. 


British Flyer 

A strange tale was told in a 
Pall Mall club last week. A dash- 
ing, irate, monocled colonel, brush- 
ing discipline aside, tapped a si- 
lent, quizzical, white-haired general 
on the back. 

“Have you heard, sir, have you 
heard?” he gasped impatiently, 
“an impudent Chinaman had the 
temerity to land in an airplane on 
my parade ground this ‘ morning. 
The scoundrel! What are we com- 
ing to, sir? And, when I informed 
him that he had no business to 
fly over the British army, that it 
was contrary to international law, 
that I should keep his jolly old 
flying ricksha, and that I was 
really awfully cross and perturbed 
and should report him to the au- 
thorities—after I had thus unbur- 
dened myself, sir, the rascally fel- 
low insulted us.” 


“Tut, tut,” said the general, 
“dear, dear. What did he say to 
you?” 


“God bless my soul, sir, what 
did the scoundrel say to me? He 


said: ‘Me no care what you say, 
Blitishman. Chinaman get back 
plane plenty quick or whippy 


Blitish army. How you like that? 
Chinaman wanty only plotect his 
“interests,” as you say in China.’ ”’ 


But in Far Cathay* an incident 
occurred which gave rise to the 
“joke” in the London club A 
British plane made a forced land- 
ing on Chinese territory—on a golf 
course just outside Shanghai, and 
a Royal Air Force detachment was 
sent to salvage the machine. Chi- 
nese authorities protested, kept the 
wings. : 

Said Dr. C. C. Wu, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Nanking Nationalist 
Government: 

“The British are criminals in 
the eyes of the Chinese and _ in- 
ternational. law as regards their 
aviation policy in China. 

“We intend to use this incident 
to force a showdown in the matter 
of flights in China. We intend to 
hold the wings. We have not the 
force to meet British imperialism, 
but we intend to let the world 
know what they are doing.” 

The British, long deaf to Na- 
tionalist complaints against their 
joy-riding over Chinese territory, 
forthwith cut the railroad line be- 
tween Shanghai, Hangchow and 
Ningpo, thus halting the National- 
ist retreat from the on-coming 
Northern army. 

Dr. Wu capitulated, returned the 
wings; the British repaired the 
railroad. 


*Ancient name of China, in the Occi- 
dent. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


A La Carte. In the opening 
number, the Master of Ceremonies 
announced that Miss Rosalie Stew- 
art’s* revue is called A La Carte, 
because, out of the variety of offer- 
ings served, the audience is re- 
quested to take what it likes and 
leave the rest. That is a capital 
idea. Unfortunately — theatrical 
limitations impose upon Miss Stew- 
art’s revue, as indeed upon all 
others, the table dhote principle. 
You cannot taste her chicken and 
custard without swallowing her 
bean soup and sauerkraut in the 
same performance. There is, first 
of all, a dancer, Harriet Hoctor, 
who, as a fairy doll, breezes across 
the stage like melody and floats 
away on a fancy that all the rest 
of mankind is clopping through 
life with one foot in a mud bog. 
George Kelly, who is perhaps the 
most deadly propagandist among 
U.S. playwrights, provided sketches 
which, artfully unclimactic, bore the 
audience into fierce exasperation 
by faithfully recording the yap- 
ping on the veranda of a summer 
hotel, a golf course, a theatrical 
dressing-room. These are food 
enough for entertainment. For the 
nut course, there are clowns. 


Babies A La Carte. One of those 
stage wills decrees the fortune shall 
go to that one of two cousins, both 


‘ardent birth control advocates, who 


bears the first baby. Both ladies 
become flustered, flutter through 
stereotyped agonies, while the rest 
of the east flourish jests too frayed 
to crack. 


The Greenwich Villagers, in their 
own little theatre on Grove Street, 
parade the Truth that nothing is 
less likely to succeed as profession- 
al entertainment than an amateur- 
ish revue. 


Footlights is another play about 
the show business. It holds up to 
ridicule the efforts of a shoe-string 
producer to turn out a musical com- 
edy. There are dress rehearsal 
scenes, dressing-room scenes, scenes 
where the effeminate stage man- 
ager fumes. After all is set for the 
opening night, the actor who plays 
the part of the producer holds up 
his hands in dismay, cries: “What 





*One of the most successful of women im- 
presarios, who began with vaudeville pro- 
ductions, through which she learned to ap- 
preciate the ability of George Kelly, to 
whose plays she devotes nearly all her ac- 
tivity. Among them: The Torchbearers, The 
Show-off, Craig’s Wife, Daisy Mayme. 
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When the “impossibles” are weeded 
Out... 


a terrible flop . . I don’t believe 
we'll live till Saturday!” There- 
upon the real audience at the Lyric 
Theatre mocked him with loud ap- 
plause. 


Tenth Avenue. Before the World 
War broke them up, the Hudson 
Dusters were a well-knit gang of 
gunmen and thieves who infested 
the west front of Manhattan, near 
Tenth Avenue. Such devilry was 
constantly sizzling and boiling up 
here, that the neighborhood became 
known as “Hell’s Kitchen.” In 
this lurid milieu, Playwrights John 
McGowan and Lloyd Griscom elect- 
ed to set their play, although, as 
subsequently developed, they might 
as logically have fixed upon the 
Bronx. ; 

Lyla Mason (played by Edna 
Hibbard, onetime prong-tongued 
brunette of Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes) dashes in and out of her 
parlor as the Bright Angel of a 
Hell’s Kitchen boarding house, con- 
stantly exhorting her tenants to 
“go straight.” But when Lyla runs 
short of the rent money, Gambler 
Peters (Frank Morgan) reverts 
to poker and Elzy Everett (played 
by William Boyd, onetime hard- 
boiled sergeant in What Price 
Glory) shoots Star Boarder Fink. 
Just before the hairy-fisted detec- 
tives beat their way into the parlor, 
one of the tenants blurts out 
“Fink’s been killed!” whereupon 
Elzy laconically observes: “Well, 
he wuz leavin’ tomorrer anyhow, 
wasn’t he?” When Lyla discovers 
that Elzy, after all her effort, has 
proved unregenerate, she kisses him 
goodby, pats his handcuffs and 








marries the reformed gambler. It 
is as far from Hell’s Kitchen as 
Paradise, but the acting and the 
slang make it seem human. 


Ziegfeld Follies. For 21 years 
Florenz Ziegfeld has produced the 
Follies according to one formula: 
to frame the most beautiful show 
girls discoverable against the most 
gorgeous backgrounds conceivable. 
His formula has never failed. But 
as nothing subscribes more unre- 
servedly to the law of diminishing 
returns than succession of splen- 
dors, this last superbly heralded 
Follies achieves only another ‘anti- 
climax. ‘Though Eddie Cantor 
(eyes big as baseballs, and lugubri- 
ous) paces the stage with a reper- 
tory of “wisecracks,” the tone of 
metropolitan criticism seemed to 
be, condescendingly: “The Zieg- 
feld Follies is the world’s most 
beautiful dumb show.” 

This is true but not adequate. 
A monumental monotony deserves 
more detailed appraisal. One should 
remember that the great show- 
men, Max Reinhardt (TIME, Aug. 
22), on his first visit to the U. S., 
sneaked away from Morris Gest’s 
invitation to see a Belasco drama, 
in order to enjoy the Follies, in 
which possibly he saw an effete 
magnificence succeeding Barnum’s 
loud-checkered display as the most 
typical product of U. S. theatre. 

“The Follies Girl’ crowns the 
show. So carefully is she picked 
that rumors go abroad that each 
candidate must be inspected in the 
nude. That is an exaggeration. 
An expert perceives enough from 
a girl’s walk; knee-length skirts 
simplify selection. Furthermore a 
call for the Ziegfeld Follies will 
bring out the best chorines in the 
business. They throng the stage- 
doors, present themselves in one- 
piece bathing suits. When the “im- 
possibles” have been weeded out, 
Mr. Ziegfeld himself picks the types 
he needs. Most of his girls are 
already lined up. Alert friends 
have sent him a_ redhead with 
white skin, a statuesque blonde, a 
languorous brunette, a bouncing, 


_ black-eyed pony.* Mr. Ziegfeld 


would no sooner stand two tow- 
heads in a row than suffer his 
dancers to lose their balance or 
his orchestra to play out of tune. 

In general, his girls must have 
straight shoulders, slim hips. Thus 
proportioned, they can be draped 
more gracefully, can ripple their 
silks more slyly than bulging beau- 
ties. Once “glorified,” they stand 
toward other chorus girls in the 
same relation that an_ editorial 
writer of the courtly New York 
Times stands to an editorial writer 
of the scurrilous (porno) Graphic. 

Ziegfeld Embattled. So long has 
Florenz Ziegfeld been intent upon 
glorifying the American girl that 
he is beginning to take his Follies 





*A pony is a small chorus girl, usually 
sent out with a squad of other small chorus 
girls, and expected to dance pertly, smartly, 
trippingly, with great vivacity. 












































































with grim earnestness. Near the 
head of the new program is 
stamped a legend fit for a crusade: 
““He who glorifies Beauty glorifies 
Truth’, with Eddie Cantor, Lyrics 
by Irving Berlin,” etc. 

Last winter, when censors were 
agitated against The Captive, The 
Virgin Man, Sex, Mr. Ziegfeld came 
out with an unsolicited attack up- 
on the modern revue. “The state 
of the modern American revue, 
which I originated, is deplorable. 
Nudity and immorality are ram- 
pant. I pledge my honor that the 
American people will find nothing 
suggestive or unclean in my shows 
and I do not want the run of 
present day revues to be confused 
in the public mind with the Zieg- 
feld Follies, which glorifies the 
American girl.” 

Many people (including George 
White) saw in this an attack upon 
George White’s Scandals, which at 
that time was the greatest attrac- 
tion in Manhattan. The Scandals 
girl, unlike her Follies colleague, is 
on the stage for frank sex appeal, 
not glorification. She runs to “the 
good old-fashioned type”—broad- 
hipped, round, full. She does not 
dress so well as the slim girl but 
she undresses, perhaps, better, and 
most of the time she is reduced te 
bare essentials. 

Possibly this irritation against 
a production which was succeeding 
at the same time that Betsy, a 
Ziegfeld show, was failing, grew 
out of an old wound. Nine years 
ago George White “hoofed” in the 
Follies. Ambitious, he started out 
to produce his own show, which 
met at first with slight success, 
whereupon Mr. Ziegfeld, annoyed 
by the audacity of competition, 
wired him an offer to go back to 
work on the Follies at an ignomini- 
ous salary. George White retaliat- 
ed by offering Mr. Ziegfeld’s wife, 
Billie Burke, a part in his next 
show at a salary even more ig- 
nominious. Thus, what might have 
been just business competition 
turned into a picturesque feud. 

The Ziegfeld-White conflict really 
has a more profound cause than 
personal tiffs. ‘These two stand as 
representatives of opposing prin- 
ciples in revue production. One 
principle: a revue should consist 
of a series of snappy acts, punc- 
tuated for relief by chorus girls. 
The other: a revue should be a 
spectacle, punctuated for relief by 
snappy acts. Of the first, Char- 
lot’s Revue may be cited as an 
example of the informal type, 
George White’s Scandals, the sump- 
tuous. Of the second, the Zieg- 
feld Follies is exemplar without 
peer. 






Players’ Presidency 


From a large oil painting fixed 
in the sedate gloom of The Play- 
ers’ Club, Edwin Booth, first presi- 
dent. looks down. To see him with 


woeful eye, in the sombre trapping's 
of a past generation, one might 
imagine that he is distracted by the 
dissension which, together with 
sadness, has come to the club 
through the death of its late presi- 
dent, John Drew. 

Since its founding in 1888, The 
Players have had only three presi- 
dents (Edwin Booth, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, John Drew) each of whom has 
served for life. Now The Players 
must elect another. 

Otis Skinner, vice president, act- 
ing head, would ordinarily be the 
legal choice. But Mr. Skinner is 
a militant member of the Actors’ 
Fidelity League; most of the Play- 
ers are members of the rival Actors’ 
Equity Association. They prefer, 
therefore, a member of their own 
group, Francis Wilson. To elect 
him, they must go to some pains, 
for Actor Wilson is not a member 
of the board of directors from 
which the chief executive must be 
chosen. The Players, however, 
could elect him to the board at the 
same time they elect him to the 
presidency. 

Walter Hampden, who, possibly, 
could eliminate the issue by accept- 
ing the candidacy for the office, 
does not choose to run. 

And E. H. Sothern, another pos- 
sibility, “is in England so much 
of the year.” 


In London 


Unlike Manhattan, which keeps 
its art respectable by means of the 
criminal code, London has a _ per- 
sonal censor—the Lord Chamber- 
lain. When Potiphar’s Wife was 
announced for  London’s Globe 
Theatre last week, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, alert, notified the produc- 
ers that those invidious passages 
in the Bible from which the play 
takes its name must not be incor- 
porated in the dialog. Compliant, 
the producers deleted the passages, 
printed them on strips of paper 
slipped between the program 
leaves.* Even so, London was 
shocked at the play. There were 
purple passages (not Biblical) ; 
there was the actress, Jeanne De 
Casalis, in pajamas from which 
the producer had _ ordered _ the 
sleeves and lining stripped. Said 
Herbert Griffith in the Evening 
Standard: “I thought up to last 
night that I was unshockable but 
found I wasn’t.” 

*Invidious passages: Genesis XXXIX, 
12: And she [Potiphar’s wife] caught him 
[Joseph] by his garment saying, Lie with 
me: and he left his garment in her hand, 
and fled, and got him out. 


13: And it came to pass, when she saw 
that he had left his garment in her hand, 
and was fled forth, 

14: That she called unto the men of her 
house, and spake unto them, saying, See, 
he hath brought in a Hebrew unto us to 
mock us; he came in unto me to lie with 
me, and I cried with a loud voice: 

15: And it came to pass, when he heard 
that I lifted up my voice and cried, that 
he left his garment with me, and fled and 
got him out. 
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New Pictures 


The Fighting Eagle (Rod La 
Rocque, Phyllis Haver). Accord- 
ing to Conan Doyle’s story, The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, that 
hero’s bombast was rivaled only by 
Emperor Napoleon’s bombardment. 
The film shows Gerard bragging, 
boasting, swaggering and finally 
redeeming himself by helping the 
heroine recover important state 
papers from the wily Talleyrand. 
Just as a firing squad is about to 
punctuate Gerard’s career of rodo- 
montade, Bonaparte steps before 
the muskets and saves his brig- 
adier. From that day forth, it is, 
“I sez to my friend, the Emperor, 
ee See 


The Patent Leather Kid (Richard 
Barthelmess). A tussle in the prize 
ring is one thing; a tussle in the 
trenches another. In the first, one 
ean keep his hair slick between 
rounds and be reasonably sure that 
the fight will end as the managers 
agreed. But in the trenches, where 
a man’s head may be blown off 
without contract, hairecombs are 
counted superficial. Besides, there 
is no counter jab against a 16-inch 
shell. So the hero, once a cocky 
pugilist of the alleyways, turns 
yellow. But later he braces up, 
rushes a machine-gun nest, falls, 
comes to in the arms of his Red 
Cross nurse sweetheart. A delicate 
operation has been performed up- 
on his shattered arm. Will he be 
able to use the limb? The audience 
watches in agonized suspense. Then 
the orchestra blares forth with 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” the 
audience jumps to its feet, the 
hero’s arm moves. 


Service for Ladies (Adolph Men- 
jou). The most perfect headwaiter 
in Paris, whom even kings know 
by name, goes vacationing to a 
winter sports colony in Switzerland, 
in order to be near the lady of his 
love-at-first-sight. There a thou- 
sand trifling circumstances force 
it upon his uneasy conscience that 
a headwaiter, though the apogee of 
elegance, is hardly high enough to 
reach for an heiress. Humbled 
for the first time, he trudges back 
to his dining-room. There she dis- 
covers him. Being a democratic 
U. S. girl, the heiress graciously 
trots into the kitchen after the de- 
jected one, inquires ‘What does it 
matter, anyway?” smoothes the 
lofty complacency that has suffered 
its first and only ruffle. Ernst 
Vajda, Hungarian playwright, wrote 
the scenario for this most delight- 
ful of recent films. 
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MEDICINE 








National Medical Assn. 


In Detroit last week met the Na- 
tional Medical Association for its 
32nd annual convention. It is the 
national organization of Negro 
physicians, surgeons, dentists and 
pharmacists. All Negro profes- 
sional men do not belong to it; 
some hold aloof from racial asso- 
ciations. But most do belong, and 
to them, especially those who hap- 
pen to trip against the bars of lo- 
cal sub-organizations of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Medical Association is an 
invaluable agency of professional 
culture and public health. 

Sessions of the different sections 
in Detroit were similar to those of 
the American Medical Society in 
Washington last May. Noteworthy 
was the attitude of the Negro doc- 
tors, dentists and druggists that 
they were responsible for the 
health of their race. 

Dr. Carey V. Freeman, D. D. &., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., was elected 
president of the association. Its 
headquarters are at Durham, S. C.; 
strong, affiliated organizations are 
in Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Washington, Norfolk, De- 
troit. 





AERONAUTICS 





Dole Race 


“Say, folks, it’s great to be here.” 
With these words the flight for 
the $25,000 prize offered by James 
D. Dole, “pineapple king,” ended 
at Wheeler Field, Honolulu. Arthur 
C. Goebel stepped out of his plane, 
the Woolaroc, and waved to 380,000 
assembled under the clear’ blue 
Hawaiian sky. The small figure of 
a woman raced up to him, exclaim- 
ing: “God bless you, where is Mar- 
tin?” She was Mrs. Martin Jensen, 
wife of a pilot in the flight. Two 
hours later Martin Jensen swung 
his Aloha down from Hawaiian 
sky, jumped out, into the arms of 
Mrs. Martin. He had won the sec- 
ond prize, $10,000. 

Eighteen airplanes entered for 
the prize. Eight started. Two 
crashed; two turned back; two dis- 
appeared; two finished. 


Sifting qualifications, testing 
ships (three pilots dying in the 
process), bickering a little, post- 
poning the starting time, those 
concerned in the Dole prize flight 
to Hawaii finally set their stage. 





© P. & A. 


JAMES D. DOLE 


Two crashed, two turned back, 


two disappeared, two finished. 


Bennet Griffin, flying the Okla- 
homa, rose trom the ground at 
Oakland, Calif., for the first take- 
off, and the race was on. At inter- 
vals behind him rose John W. 
Frost flying the Golden Eagle; 
Capt. W. P. Erwin flying the 
Dallas Spirit; J. Auggy Pedlar fly- 
ing the Miss Doran (carrying with 
him Miss Mildred Doran, school 
teacher: from Flint, Mich.); Goe- 
bel; and Jensen. Pabco Flyer and 
El Encanto crashed at the start. 
Soon Erwin returned with an un- 
lucky windhole in his fuselage. 
Soon Griffin returned, his engine 
failing. Out over the blue Pacific 
flew Goebel, Jensen; Frost, Pedlar; 
and their navigators; and Pedlar’s 
passenger. 


The Woolaroc flew smoothly. In 
the night an oil brush slipped under 
the floor boards, and began a 
pounding vibration; a sound like 
pistons blowing. Goebel and_ his 
pilot, W. C. Davis, seized the water 
bottle and emergency rations and 
began peering below them for a 
soft spot in the sea. The brush vi- 
brated itself into sight. They flew 
on. They saw land. They saw 
planes coming to meet them. An 
army flyer circled close and held 
up one finger. They knew they had 
won. 


The Alohd had trouble. Three 
times she went into dangerous tail 
spins and three times pilot Jensen, 
stunt flyer, pulled her out. Once, 
flying low because only close to 
the sea would their compass work, 





they bumped a wave; and rose 
above it. Once the gas pump went 
wrong. Having no radio for bear- 
ings, three hours were wasted 
shooting the sun. With gas left for 
a half hour’s flying they landed 
after 28 hours and 5 minutes; near- 
ly two hours behind Goebel. 


Of the Miss Doran and the Gold- 
en Eagle no news. They were last 
sighted passing the Farallon Is- 
lands, 30 miles off San Francisco. 
They struck the water somewhere 
between the Farallons and_ the 
Hawaiians, almost 2,400 miles be- 
yond. 


Two score naval vessels and 20 
merchant ships, navy and army 
vlanes combed the Pacific. Flint, 
Mich., and San Francisco pro- 
claimed. public prayer for the lost 
flyers. 


Two days latet arose from the 
Oakland Field Capt. W. P. Erwin 
and navigator A. W. Eichwaldt in 
the Dallas Spirit; the wind rent in 
her fuselage, which had ruined her 
chances in the race, had been re- 
paired. They were (flying for 
Hawaii, on a hunt for the Golden 
Eagle and the Miss Doran. The 
ship was radio equipped. Messages 
drifted back: 

“Just passing Point Lobos (Gol- 
den Gate). Love to Ma.” 

“Just saw a rum runner; had a 
time keeping Ike in.” 

“Tell the gentleman who fur- 
nished our lunch it was fine, but 
we can’t find the toothpicks.” 

“We went into a tail spin—SOS 
—delay that. We came out of it but 
we were sure scared. The lights 
on the instrument board went out 


_and it was so dark that Bill 


couldn’t see the—we are in a spin 
—SOS...” 

At the time of the fatal spin the 
Dallas Spirit was about 600 miles 
from San Francisco. Ships rushed 
to rescue; found nothing. 


The Dole flight had killed three 
men (TIME, Aug. 22); one woman 
and six men were missing. \Air- 
men criticized; said preparations 
for the flight had been inefficient; 
intimated that the fatalities could 
have been prevented. Among’ the 
critics: Ernest L. Smith, first ‘civil- 
ian flyer to hop to Honolulu; Carl 
Wolfley, Vice President of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association; 
Floyd Bennet, Flyer Byrd’s com- 
rade on the North Pole flight; 
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Charles L. Lawrence, inventor | of 
Wright Whirlwind airplane engine. 


Travelog 


Governor John H. Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, required two planes to 
fly from his home in Plainville, 
Conn., to New York City. The 
first damaged a wing but not the 
occupants in landing; the second 
flew him safely to Mitchel Field, 
one of Manhattan’s airport ap- 
proximates. 


Col. Hanford MacNider, Assistant 
Secretary of War, landed in Wash- 
ington after 11,905 miles by air- 
plane. He made 48 hops, inspected 
army posts in North and West. 
Whimsically he christened his plane 
The Spirit of Unrest. 


A middle-aged woman, smiling, 
stepped out of a plane at Le Bour- 
get Field, Paris. She had driven 
the plane from Lyons, France, that 
morning, accompanied by a pilot. 
She was the Duchess of Bedford 
(England), “just touring Europe.” 


Parachute. Miss Myrtle Jarbo 
plunged from a stunt plane at 
Toledo, Ohio, secured to a para- 
chute. As she floated earthward, 
her parents (long divorced) rushed 
across the flying field to greet her, 
plunged unexpectedly into each 
other’s arms. Came love. Three 
days later they remarried. 


Notes 


Topsy-Turvy. Tired of craning 
his neck over the edge of his plane 
to see the earth, Aviator Fisler 
(German) turned his plane over at 
Zurich and peered at the earth for 
eleven minutes. The upside-down 
flying record was claimed. Herr 
Fisler flipped his plane over, landed 
safely. He was not dizzy. 


Sky Signs. “You are over DU- 
LUTH.” This type of sky sign was 
recommended by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert C. Hoover in a letter 
to all state governors. He favored 
marking airways, painting the city’s 
name in huge letters on the tops of 
highest buildings. Skeptics grum- 
bled. Grumbling they asked if 
sky scenery must be defaced like 
roadway scenery by billboards. 


Umbrella. In Dayton, “home of 
flying,” the eyes of children looked 
intently upward. Thirty-five feet 
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above them they saw Arthur Kraft 
with his mother’s silk umbrella. 
He jumped; the umbrella turned 
inside out. The doctor examined; 
reported him unbroken but suffer- 
ing from shock. 


Smoke Cloud. Observers saw the 
black bulk of the Ile de France, 
French liner, approaching New 
York Harbor. They saw an air- 
plane approach the /le de France, 
circle it, spouting white smoke. 
No longer did they see the liner. 
The smoke test, an Army experi- 
ment, had completely swathed the 
steamship in a shroud. 


Thieves climbed into a commer- 
cial plane at Troy, Ohio; tinkered 
with the gadgets; started the mo- 
tor; flew away with the plane. 


Flying Trains 


The country has broken out in a 
rash of airplane companies, if one 
credits the flow of items which bub- 
ble up each morning to attract the 
newspaper reader. The latest proj- 
ect is a New York-to-Chicago air- 
way; there to connect with the 
Chicago-and-San Francisco planes, 
already operating. The fare will 
be $400; the flying time 32 hours. 
Trains take 90 hours; cost $140. 

Alluring reports of various con- 
cerns picture the passenger step- 
ping into a deeply upholstered cab- 
in; sailing smoothly, swiftly above 
the realms of way stations; order- 
ing luncheon from a_ white-coated 
and obsequious steward. Actual 
facts from the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America indi- 
caté that the solid citizen is skepti- 
cal of airways. Last year only 
7,651 citizens paid for tickets on 
U. S. flying trains. At least two 


companies, lacking passengers, 
evaporated. Flying taxicabs, 
specially chartered planes and 


short-ride airplanes which carried 
people curious “just to see what it 
was like” did better business. 
Nearly 670,000 people took their 
first bird’s-eye-views of life thus. 
Airway travel is roughly three 
times as fast as railways; costs 
three times as much. There are 
eight passenger airways now oper- 
ating. The figures: 
Chicago to San Francisco...........cccccccccsssccccces 
New York to Boston ...... 
Portinend 60 Ee AiG eB sccccccceccesccccvcscesessssceseee 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles 
Chahomee Go TIMOR OTA. cececccccoccntscccccscsescccetccnse 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to Pueblo, Coll.................... 
Detroit to Grand Rapids, Mich................... 
San Diego to Los Angeles ...........cccccccccccees : 
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Flying Express 

President Robert E. M. Cowie of 
the American Railway Express Co. 
last week announced the fulfillment 
of the promise that he made two 
years ago when the Federal air 
mail service was organized—that 
his company would accept the serv- 
ices of the first reliable company 
equipped to handle express by air. 
On Sept. 1, the American Railway 
Express Co. will start shipping 
packages on a 382%-hour air ex- 
press schedule between Manhattan 
and San Francisco. Intermediate 
stops for delivery and receipt of 
goods have been set for Cleveland, 
Chicago, Iowa City, Des Moines, 
Omaha, North Platte (Neb.), 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Reno 
and Sacramento. Goods may be 
sent by air express from Boston 
for trans-shipment at Manhattan. 

As in the case of ordinary ex- 
press, for which the American 
Railway Express Co. does not own 
its express cars but rents their 
use from the railways, so the com- 
pany has hired the transportation 
services of the National Air Trans- 
port Co. between Manhattan and 
Chicago (and later between Chi- 
cago and Dallas, Tex.) and the 
Boeing Air Transport Co. between 
Chicago and San Francisco. An 
auxiliary air express service be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Los An- 
geles will use Western Air Ex- 
press. 

No express rates were arranged 
last week. President Cowie thought 
the minimum charge would be $1. 
(Air mail charge is ten cents for 
each half ounce regardless of dis- 
tance. 


Bank Mail 


The Postoffice Department last 
week announced the forthcoming 
establishment of a through air mail 
service between Manhattan and 
New Orleans and connecting the 
five eastern Federal Reserve Bank 
cities—Boston, Manhattan, Phil- 
adelphia, Richmond, Atlanta. The 
Manhattan-Atlanta service already 
functions; bids were asked last 
week for an Atlanta-New Orleans 
extension by way of Birmingham 
and Mobile. 





AIR RAILROAD 

Time Fare Time Fare 

22 hr. 40 min. *200.00 68 hr. $79.84 
Shr. 5 min. 30.00 5 hr. 8.24 

11 hr. 15 min. 113.50 39 hr. 30 min. 40.88 
7 hr. 15 min. 60.00 80 hr. 28.05 

5 hr. 50 min. 40.00 12 hr. 14.66 

3 hr. 25.00 8 hr. 8.16 

1 hr. 45 min. 18.00 4 hr. 5.49 

1 hr. 10 min. 17.50 3 hr. 30 min. 4.55 
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THE PRESS 


Schnauzer, Hughes 


Perusers of the Sunday New 
York Herald Tribune a fortnight 
ago found in its rotogravure sec- 
tion a portrait that showed an 
alert, spruce countenance, small 
but with a precise magnificence in 


its well-brushed and 
beard. It reminded them of a some- 
one they knew, some face they had 
often seen before. When they per- 
used the caption, Charles Evans 
Hughes’ prize-winning Schnauzer, 
with Miss Christine Charles at the 
Southampton Dog Show, they be- 
gan to snicker. While it was pos- 
sible (if unlikely) that famed 
Charles Evans Hughes had turned 
dog fancier, it was an _ inconceiv- 
able as well as an impudent coin- 
cidence that the dog «should bear so 
exact a facial resemblance to his 
master. Yet there it was, the 
calm, thoughtful visage, the long, 
sagacious nose, Herald Tribune 
readers whispered, “They’re as like 
as two Chinamen.” 

Wiser readers, imperturbed, 
found a more satisfactory -xplana- 
tion of the unpleasant likeness be- 
tween photographed dog and al- 
leged master. They surmised 
(rightly) that a dull Herald 
Tribune copy-reader or _ proof- 
reader had clumsily elevated a 
comma after the word Hughes so 
that it indicated a possessive in- 
stead of an appositional phrase. 
Further they surmised (rightly) 
that Miss Charles, alert owner of 
the prize-winning Schnauzer, had 
given him a name which his ap- 
pearance richly merited. 


Cat News 


in Paris, cats are news. The 
Feline World, a new monthly, pub- 
lishes literary, scientific, artistic 
news of cats under the editorship 
of “The Cat without a Name.” 
Included is a_ social column for 
births, deaths, scandal, gossip 
among Paris cats. 


False Rumor 


Algernon Bennet Langton Ashton, 
67, British complete letter writer, 
issued a statement last week. Said 
he to the London Daily Chronicle: 
“A horrible rumor has reached me 
that I have written my last letter 
to the newspapers. ... This rumor 
is wholly false, as I am now de- 
termined to go on writing until I 
am dead.” 

Algernon Ashton has_ written 
more than 2,000 printable letters 
to the newspapers, a would’s record, 
even for England where writing to 
newspapers is a national pastime. 


steel-grey — 


His first letter appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1887, correct- 
ing a statement that George Cruik- 
shank, famed _ caricaturist, was 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery 
—his tomb really being in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. His most recent 
letter appeared last month—on 
Beethoven. Meanwhile he has writ- 
ten on every subject, but chiefly 
“of graves, of worms and epitaphs.” 
Searching for epistolary material he 
has become an expert on London 
and Paris burying grounds. Dis- 
appointments, which come to every 
man in public life, forced his re- 
tirement in 1903. He came back. 
In 1908 he retired again, publicly 
and with strong vows of abstinence. 
For three years he struggled hero- 
ically against the deadly fascina- 
tion of the habit. The habit won. 
Then Algernon Ashton faced his 
weakness squarely. He accepted it, 
took pen in hand, wrote a letter to 
the Times. Old now, but proud, he 
perseveres. 





MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Alicia Patterson, 
daughter of Joseph Medill Patter- 
son, publisher of Liberty, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the New York Daily 
News, to James Simpson Jr., son 
of James Simpson, President of 
Marshall Field & Co. On _ the 
day the engagement was. an- 
nounced, J. Ledyard Smith, rival 
suitor, obtained a license to marry 
her. Later he returned it. 


Engaged. Joseph Wesley Harper, 
great grandson of Joseph Harper, 
founder of Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers; to Miss Constance Garland, 
illustrator of her father’s (Author 
Hamlin Garland’s) books(which are 
published by Maemillan). 


Engaged. Miss’ Georgia Apple- 


ton, daughter of the late Daniel’ 


Appleton, onetime head of London 
offices of D. Appleton & Sons, 
publishers; to Livingston Davis, 
who, during the War was Assist- 
ant Secretary to Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


Married. Congressman Clay Stone 
Briggs, of Texas, to Mrs. Newell 
B. Woodworth; near Syracuse, 


NM. Es 


Died. Nicola Sacco, 33, factory 
worker, convicted of murder; by 
electrocution in Charlestown, Mass. 
(see p. 10). 


Died. Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 39, 
fishmonger, convicted of murder; by 









electrocution in Charlestown, Mass. 
(see p. 10). 


Died. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 53, 
naturalist, painter of birds; from 
burns and crushing in a_ grade 
crossing motor accident near Un- 
adilla, N. Y. 


Died. Elita Proctor Otis, retired 
actress, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam H. Otis, founder of the ele- 
vator company; at Pelham, N. Y. 


Died. Jonathan Ogden Armour, 
63; from heart disease; in London 
(see p. 29). 


Died. Braxton Bragg Comer, 78, 
onetime (1907-11) Governor of Ala- 
bama, onetime (1920) U. S. Sen- 
ator from Alabama; in Birming- 
ham, after a long illness. 






ART 





Beautiful Males 


“If young men were entered as 
well as girls, the affairs might de- 
velop into what might be called a 
course or school for the real ap- 
vnreciation of the human _ body. 
Taken as a whole such contests 
would be wholesome and _ helpful 
to society. To artists the intro- 
duction of men in beauty shows 
would not seem strange... .” So 
said Dr. Thaddeus L. Bolton, noted 
psychologist of Temple University 
(Philadelphia). “The male figure 
is decidedly more decorative than 
the female figure,” he continued, 
“thus proving that the male is a 
better biological specimen than the 
female. Throughout all the ages 
the form of the man has been more 
frequently used for the creation 
of things of beauty than the fe- 
male figure.” 

Artists, remembering figures on 
old vases of boys holding the wild, 
light reins of hurrying chariots, 
marble men lounging on_ their 
pedestals in an effortless perfec- 
tion, men behind plows or on top 
of girders shoving or straining in- 
to a sudden rapid beauty, could not 
deny some element of truth in 
these remarks. Nor could they re- 
gard the term “beauty show” as 
applied to a procession of pseudo- 
nymphs kept decently warm by 
hairpins and the emblem of their 
hometowns as more than a mis- 
appellation, not to be corrected by 
the inclusion of semi-naked gentle- 
men, 
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At Lausanne 


The present era will be remark- 
able te future historians for its 
manifold expressions of an urge 
to unify human activities on a 
world-wide scale. This urge had 
taken clear form in men’s minds 
by the opening of the 20th Century. 
Dreamers dreamed world utopias. 
Statesmen fashioned a league and 
a court for the world’s nations. 
In Germany and Russia, political 
reformations of the world were 
attempted. Scientists planned to 
blanket the earth with radio power 
waves from common world gen- 
erators. Men flew around the 
world, proposed a world language, 
spun world-wide business networks. 

In the past few weeks, the 
Christians of the world have been 
holding their first major confer- 
ence in some 500 years for the 
specific purpose of seeing what 
can be done about unifying Chris- 
tianity as the sum of its world- 
wide parts. 


Preparation. Today the parts 
(denominations) number 200-odd, 
all of them organized as distinct en- 
tities. The practical necessity of 
relating so many parts, of dis- 
covering identity among so many 
entities, was established by the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference 
of 1910. The logical necessity was 
established later the same year, at 
a convention of the Episcopal 
Church in Cincinnati. The man 
who then proposed a world con- 
ference on Faith & Order lived to 
see such a conference actually held, 
after 17 years of preparation, and 
to preside over it as chairman, at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, the past 
three weeks. 

Chairman Brent. This man was 
Bishop Charles Henry Brent of the 
Episcopal diocese of Western New 
York. Canadian-born and educated, 
naturalized in the U. S., an ob- 
scure worker in the awkward robes 
of the Cowley Fathers among the 
poor of Boston, later (under Bishop 
Phillips Brooks) an _ Episcopal 
rector who was made a missionary 
bishop and sent to the Philippines 
because of his earnest simplicity, 
rugged strength and adaptability 
among people of other races, it 
was Bishop Brent who confirmed 
General Pershing in the Philippines 
and subsequently became Chaplain- 
in-Chief of the A. E. F. 


First in war, first in peace, 
Bishop Brent had had experience 
in handling international confer- 
ences, as president of opium par- 
leys at Shanghai (1909) and The 
Hague (1911). He declined the 
bishoprics of Washington, D. C.. 
and New Jersey, to preserve for 
his world ministry the freedom of 
action he enjoys at Buffalo, N. Y. 
When his world ministry reached 
its peak this month, he was not 





content merely to preside over the 
hundreds of churchmen he _ had 
brought together, but went with 
them into their councils; explained, 
directed, adjusted and dictated daily 
despatches on their progress to the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Delegates. Some 500 church dig- 
nitaries faced the pulpit of Lau- 
sanne’s 11th Century cathedral— 
comfortable British bishops; in- 
tense Scandinavians; placid China- 
men; square-fingered Germans; 
bearded, broad-browed, wise-eyed 
patriarchs from Russia, Greece, Pal- 
estine; neat Americans—representa- 
tives of some 90 sects in 49 nations. 
There was one notable absentee; 
the Roman Catholic Church had 
declined to be represented, regard- 
ing itself as already the united 
church, infallible. A German and 
an Austrian prelate, however, sat 
by to “observe” for the Vatican. 

Aim, Speaking in English, Bishop 
Brent delivered a sermon which 
all could follow in the assembly’s 
four-language program. He sounded 
“the Call to Unity . from God 
to man.” He said Christianity was 
challenged “to get its house in 
order before it further infects the 
Eastern world with sectarianism.” 
He said the world was “lost,” that 
Jesus Christ alone could save it. 

He emphasized the aim of the 
Conference—to discover theological 
differences, not dispute them; to 
survey the grounds common to all 
the branches of Christianity, and 
then draw up the charter of a 
United Church in the form of re- 
ports which the delegates would 
take back to their churches for 
ratification. 

Procedure. The delegates held 
their plenary sessions in the Palais 
de Rumine, a university auditorium. 
Prepared speeches were read on 
topics planned in advance: 1) the 
necessity for unity, 2) the mes- 
sage of Christianity, 3) the nature 
of a united church, 4) the common 
faith, 5) the ministry, 6) the sacra- 
ments. After speakers had _ ex- 
plained varying views of these es- 
sential features, the delegates at- 
tended whatever of six smaller 
discussion groups they chose, where 
points at issue were thrashed out 
and six committees framed six re- 
ports setting forth propositions on 
which all denominations might, 
or might not agree.” 


Viewpoints. To decide what the 
united Christian Church is or should 
be, it was necessary to reconcile 
varying interpretations of the word 
“church.” On one hand was the 
Eastern Orthodox view that the 
Church, established and immutably 
fixed at seven ecumenical councils 
during the first eight centuries, 
is an objectively divine  insti- 
tution. An opposite view, held 
by Congregationalists, Methodists 
and other democratic communions, 
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is that the Church originated and 
consists essentially in living people 
banded together for worship, upon 
whom tradition can lay no impera- 
tive bonds and from whom church 
organization draws its significance 
and changes in form. Between 
these views, static and dynamic, 
embracing them both, is the An- 
glican view that the Church is 
an institution and a congregation 
taken together, a living organism. 

These three theological view- 
points obtained throughout all the 
discussions, necessitating much gen- 
eralizing and a return to first prin- 
ciples in the reports. 

Reports. Thus, the report on the 
ministry said, “The ministry is a 
gift of God through Christ to His 
Church, and is essential to the be- 
ing and well-being of His Church.” 
Christ is its authority; preaching 
Christ, its purpose; governing the 
Church, its trust: the ministry is 
“commissioned through an act of 
ordination, by prayer and the lay- 
ing on of hands.” Nothing could be 
said about the authority in this 
commissioning, whether it is pri- 
marily by virtue of apostolic suc- 
cession or by virtue of election by 
the pastor’s contemporaries. The 
committee on the ministry could 
only suggest that each sect recog- 
nize the authority and appropriate- 
ness of the ministers of all other 
sects. 

Similarly, the committee on sac- 
raments simply recommended “uni- 
ty with diversity” for the universal 
Church. “We can unite in worship, 
we cannot unite in definition. ... 
Each worshiper will receive the 
sacrament with the meaning that 
he himself attaches to it.” 


Unity. A comprehensive topic 
of the whole conference was dis- 
cussed in plenary session “The 
Unity of Christendom.” The Most 
Rev. Nathan Soderblom, Archbishop 
of Upsala, Sweden, himself the or- 
ganizer of a Universal Conference 
on Life & Work (Timk, Aug. 24, 
1925, et seq.) paralleling Bishop 
3rent’s assembly on Faith & Order, 
reiterated the idea that all sects 
should be able to regard themselves 
and each other as chapters of a 
single Church. 

Final Reports. Bishop Brent, 
President J. Ross Stevenson of 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian), Professor William 
Adams Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian) and Bish- 
op James Cannon Jr., of Washing- 
ton (Methodist Episcopal) were ap- 
pointed, with nine Europeans, to a 
committee instructed to redraft the 
reports of the six agreement- 
finding committees for approval 
by the conference as a whole. 


Dissent. Before these final re- 
ports were ready, the Most Rev. 
Germanos Troianos, Metropolitan 
of Sardis, arose to announce, grave- 
ly, politely, that he and his fellow 
representatives of Eastern Ortho- 
doxy would be unable to accept the 
plan for unity. It was based on 
compromises, he said. It arrived 
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only at “an external agreement, in 
letter alone.” 

Bishop Brent thanked Metropoli- 
tan Troianos for his frankness, re- 
minding the delegates that they 
had come to find out how far they 
could agree, not to suppress their 
consciences. 

Frederic C. Morehouse of Mil- 
waukee, editor of the Living Church, 
led an_ Episcopalian — reaction 
against the report on church unity, 
objecting that to outline a definite 
plan for a reunion of sects was 
beyond the conference’s agreed 
function. Five other final reports 
—on the gospel, the nature of the 
church, the ministry, creeds and 
sacraments—were adopted. The 
sixth, on actual unity, was returned 
to the continuation committee for 
further study. 

Result. What concrete’ things 
the conference accomplished can- 
not be known until many sects in 
many lands have received and acted 
upon the new definitions of what 
the Christian Church is and how 
it functions. Bishop Brent was re- 
elected chairman of the continua- 
tion committee, was presented with 
a gold clock. 

Women. There were only seven 
women present. One of these, Lucy 
Gardiner, in honor of her sex, 
was appointed official time-keeper 
of the assembly. 


During the conference, the women 
delegates talked among themselves 
about sex equality in the church. 
On one of the last days they pre- 
sented a petition setting forth the 
obvious fact that, whereas far more 
women than men go to church 
and do church work, the conduct 
of churches is almost entirely in 
the hands of men on trustee and 
vestry boards, 


Prophecy 


The 16th annual conference for 
the study of sacred prophecy, at 
Stony Brook, N. Y., last week, 
illuminated the fact, recently ob- 
secured by quarrels between funda- 
mentalists and modernists of the 
various Christian denominations, 
that a great and growing strata of 
Christians now believe literally in 
the imminent fulfillment of Biblical 
prophecies. Such belief is the 
“medicine” of religious charlatans, 
the persuader of profit-taking evan- 
gelists, and the consoler of the reg- 
ular clergy. Where there is social 
misery, the religious are apt to 
keep patient, in hopes of the 
prophetic millenium. (The  non- 
religious are apt to be impatient, 
in hopes of what they think the 
economic millenium — socialism, 


communism, etc.) 

To such people the exalted declar- 
ation at Stony Brook last week 
were confirmations of their hopes; 
the statement of Dr. Arno Clemens 





Gaebelein of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
editor since 1894 of Our Hope, a 
religious magazine, was a_ fact. 
Said he: “The second coming of 
Christ is near. Christ’s return will 
be forecast by a figure sitting on a 
cloud with something similar to a 
sickle in his hand. The cloud will 
flush with a glorious light, then 
Christ is to come and all the holy 
angels will come with him. 


“One of the first things Christ 
will do upon his return will be to 
put Satan literally into the bottom- 
less pit, and then do away with all 
sickness, all airplanes and all wars. 
For those Christians who are still 
alive there will be no death.”* 


Presbyterian Count 


The Presbyterian Church of the 
U. S. suspends its members when 
they disappear, when no trace of 
them is found for many years. Rev. 
Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge of Phil- 
adelphia, stated clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, announced last week 
that the church had put the names 
of 67,060 of its members on the 
suspended list last year. In spite 
of this, the number of communi- 
cants enrolled was the largest the 
church has known, the donations 
per person the most generous yet 
recorded. 


More men became candidates for 
the ministry, more deacons en- 
rolled, more elders were appointed. 
Yet there was a decrease in the 
number of candidates for the clergy 
who were licensed to preach, who 
were ordained; fewer adults, in- 
fants were baptized. 


Pennsylvania leads other states 
in the number of Presbyterian 
members, Dr. Mudge, Philadelphian, 
noted. Pittsburgh has the largest 
Presbyterian congregation, Pennsyl- 
vania the largest Synod. 

*“Millions now living will never die” is 
the hope of International Bible Students 
(Time, Aug. 1). 
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Digger 


Nick-a-Jack Cave, near Shell- 
mound, Tenn., is a long black in- 
volved passage, coiled, like an in- 
testine, under a pot-bellied moun- 
tain. Into it last week crawled 
one Lawrence S. Ashley, geologist, 
cave-guide. Clambering up the en- 
trance to a secret tunnel which he 
had discovered, Explorer Ashley 
heard a great echoing roar as a 
landslide filled his return to the 
mouth. After that he wandered 
for six days, drank the water of a 
little ebony river, beat away the 
attacks of two small, ferocious and 
invisible animals, peered at rough, 
curious arches that swung and 
loomed in the waving of his torch, 
reached a hitherto unknown exit 
after wandering 70 miles through 
dark and crusted corridors. 


Diggers 

In preceding issues, TIME reported 
significant efforts and exhumations 
by archaeologists, paleontologists, 
geologists, ethnologists, anthropolo- 
gists, etc., in the Americas and 
Eurove during the past few months. 
Following are efforts and exhuma- 
tions in Asia Minor, Asia, Africa. 

In Asia Minor the outstanding 
new expeditions were British and 
Austrian. 

At Constantinople, a _ British 
Academy group, led by Stanley Cas- 
son, Oxford (New College) don, 
dug down 25 feet to the original 
arena level of the Byzantine Hippo- 
drome, begun in the 2nd Century 
A. D. and completed in 330 by Con- 
stantine the Great. They were 
rewarded by Byzantine ceramics, 
early Turkish faience and discovery 
of the fact that the “spina” of 
ancient hippodromes was not always 
a wall running down the centre of 
the arena. In Constantine’s hippo- 
drome, at least, the “spina” was re- 
placed by a _ wall of separated 
monuments. Among these were a 
50-foot Egyptian obelisk originally 
94 feet high and a column bearing 
a beheaded bronze snake from 
Delphi. These monuments, piped, 
used to spout fountains at the 
hippodrome spectacles. 

At Ephesus, led by Professor 
Keil of Vienna, diggers located 
what they guessed were the laby- 
rinthine catacombs wherein’ the 
seven Christians of about 250 A. D., 
who were later called the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, hid- from per- 
secution, were sealed in by their 
pursuers and miraculously awoke 
200 years later. They also found 
fragments of the earliest city of 
Ephesus (10th Century B. C.) with 
traces of Kybele, the locality’s par- 
ticular version of the divine ma- 
triarch common to many religions 




































































Headaches 


cost men money 


ATCH a man trying to work when he has 
a headache — 

He fusses over trifles— he snaps at his sec- 
retary. Routine tasks he manages to struggle 
through somehow— but anything of impor- 
tance he pushes aside till the morrow. 

Don’t let headaches slow you up. It’s ex- 
pensive and it’s unnecessary. 

To really correct a headache you must get 
at the condition that causes it. The simple, 
natural way to do this is by the use of Sal 
Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 

Congestion in the stomach or intestines is 
a common cause of headaches. Congestion 
produces excessive blood pressure. The result 
is dizziness and headaches. Sal Hepatica re- 
lieves a headache because it promptly removes 
this congestion. 


Sal Hepatica contains the same health-giving 
salines as the famous European spas. Not 
only does Sal Hepatica relieve headaches but 
it is the approved treatment for many other 
ills as well. 

For Sal Hepatica sweeps away the poisons 
set up by foods retained too long within the 
intestines. These poisons may result in in- 
digestion or poor complexion, in hyper-acidity 
or rheumatism; they are at the root of kidney 
and liver and other organic disorders. 

Keep free of headaches —keep free of the 
poisons of waste. Take Sal Hepatica promptly 
when you need it. 

Send for the free booklet whith explains 
more fully how Sal Hepatica relieves head- 
aches and other ills. 


For booklet please address 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C 137,71 West St., 
New York City 
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in the Mediterranean Basin before 
the spread of the sacrificial Son-of- 
God form of religion. 

In Petra, abandoned stone city 
of northern Arabia, a Bedouin 
started great excitement by hap- 
pening to poke a certain boulder in 
a certain way and, later, telling 
what he had seen. The boulder had 
tilted, dropping him into a shallow 
vault, then crashed shut. Feeling 
his way through Stygian passages 
for perhaps half a mile, he reached 
(he said) a large, lighted chamber 
whence six other tunnels burrowed 
further into the mountain. Com- 
manding the chamber was a mon- 
ster urn up which the curious 
Bedouin clambered to peer in. 
Within—yes, the veritable heaps of 
gems and gold of Ali Baba’s “Open, 
Sesame” story. Knotting a clutch 
of treasure in his burnoose, he next 
chipped a crack in his  prison’s 
rose-red sandstone wall, widening it 
to a passage which brought him 
out high on the slope above the 
valley of Petra... . The interest of 
treasure-hunters in his fabulous 
story was scarcely greater than 
that of archaeologists. Petra is a 
historical mystery. It was the 
capital of the plundering Naba- 
taeans whose domain, in 100 B. C., 
stretched from Damascus on the 
north to Gaza on the west, through 
Palestine and east into the Arabian 
Desert. Some unrecorded tragedy 
wiped out the Nabataeans and 
made their city shunned by Arabs. 
The location was lost to European 
science until a German explorer 
found it again in 1812... . British 
Museum savants, aided now by 
their country’s protectorate in 
Palestine, were first to set out for 
a thorough examination of the 
inaccessible ruin. 

Some 400 miles east of Aden, on 
the coast of the Arabian Sea, a 
Commander Crauford of the British 
Navy found, he said, the lost city 
of Ophir, whence Solomon’s navy 
fetched home 450 talents of gold— 
II CHRONICLES VIII, 18. 

At Ur, Mesopotamia, home of 
Nebuchadnezzar, birthplace of Abra- 
ham, the joint digging of the Brit- 
ish Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania was continued. Finds 
included records of kings unknown 
to history, who reigned in 3500 
B. -C. Their graves contained 
hoards of gold and copper spear- 
heads (in bundles), chisels, arrows 
(by the quiverful), a mace, ax-heads, 
adzes, beads and pendants of lapis 
lazuli; a gold vanity box, complete 
with tweezers; a gaming board. 

Near Jerusalem, Professor Wil- 
liam F. Bade of an expedition sent 
by the Pacific School of Religion to 
unearth Biblical Mizpah, pressed 
his work and returned home last 
fortnight. Mizpah was used by the 
Israelites as a fortress and capital 
during the Babylonian invasion. Its 
walls were 16 feet to 25 feet thick. 
Stratified ruins revealed civiliza- 
tions stretching back from 500 to 
3000 B. C. In a 7th Century B. C. 
cellar were found wine jars and a 
statue of the Egyptian god, Bes. 


Ten other expeditions were active 


in Palestine, representing seven 
nations, but their reports were 
scant. Sir Flinders Petrie, aged 
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74, and for decades an outstanding 
Egyptologist, transferred his atten- 
tion to southern Palestine—‘Egypt 
over the border,” he called it— 
where he thought he might find the 
origins of the Badarian culture in 
Egypt (10000 to 18000 B. C.). 


In Asia. The domain of the early 
Tatar khans, in the Altai moun- 
tains of Thibet and the Gobi 
Desert, is now the archaeological 
province of General Peter K. Koz- 
lov, Russian geographer and digger 
persistent. Twenty years ago he 
found the dead city of Khara-Khoto 
whose last khan, Hara-Tzyan- 
Tzyun, buried 80 carloads of silver 
in a profound well before being 
wiped out by an Imperial Chinese 
army in the 13th Century. Digger 
Kozlov frequently revisits the re- 
gion for further data. His latest 
expedition set out from Moscow 
last spring. 

Paleontologically speaking, the 
Gobi and Altai regions’ are 
the provinces of Digger Roy Chap- 
man Andrews of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. His 
discoveries have strengthened the 
theory that Asia was the point of 
dispersal of Mammalia. Civie ruc- 
tions impeded his work last year 
(TIME, April 26, 1926), but last 
spring he was off again to try and 
add evidence of humans to his 
unparalleled find of dinosaurs and 
their eggs, baluchitheria, etc. 

Explorer Sven Hedin of Sweden 
set out for Mongolia last spring 
also, undeterred by Chinese news- 
papers which asked by what right 
foreigners like the Drs. Hedin and 
Andrews took scientific finds out of 
Asia. Dr. Hedin had agreed to 
share equally with China anything 
he might find. 

Digger Nels Nelson of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, 
and Mrs. Nelson, returned from 
scouring the muddy reaches of the 
upper Yangtze-Kiang. They had 
peered into hundreds of caves, 
found nothing of note. 


. 


In Africa digging continued at 
ancient Carthage and inland from 
the Gulf of Gabes, but only minor 
reports were issued. The chief 
scene of operations was Egypt. 

Digger Cecil Firth, working for 
the Antiquities Department of the 
Egyptian Government, ferreted out 
the tomb of King Zoser (5006 
B. C.) or his queen or his archi- 
tect, Im-Hotep, who built the step 
pyramid at Sakkara, far beneath 
which Ferreter Firth made the 
find (Time, April 11). Diggers 
Robert Mond and W. M. Emery of 
the Institute of Archaeology of 
Liverpool. University found a colos- 
sal sarcophagus, 11 ft. by 8 ft. by 
10 ft. with a lid two feet thick, 
which they concluded was made for 
an Apis (sacred bull). 

Digger Francis W. Kelsey of the 
University of Michigan brought 
back news of relics of the Roman 
occupation of Egypt found on the 
edge of the Libyan Desert in the 
Fayoum (northern Egypt). There 
were two letters from “Appolinarius 
to Taesis, his mother,” telling her 
of his being drafted into the im- 
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perial army and sending greetings 
to his brothers, uncles, aunts, 
cousins, neighbors. 

Digger Howard Carter continued 
probing into the private life of 
Tut-ankh-amen and family. The 
much-photographed mausoleum 
yielded golden’ statuettes, sacred 
barques (one showing King Tut 
poised on the prow ready to hurl a 
boomerang, probably at a duck); 
a royal fan of black and white 
ostrich plumes with a ten-inch gold 
handle; a secret crypt where per- 
haps the mummy of Ankh-nes- 
Amen,* widow of King Tut, would 
be found. 

Diggers from the Vienna Acad- 
emy of Sciences, on their concession 
near the Giza pyramids, found a 
quadrangular room with a _ cor- 
beled brick dome in a Fourth Dy- 
nasty (38000 B. C.) tomb. This 
type of architecture was supposed 
to date from the Roman _ period 
(30 B. C.-639 A. D.). Hard by was 
the sarcophagus of Senab, a dwarf 
master of the royal wardrobe whose 
personality or wealth was so great 
that he married a princess, Sentites. 

Digger James H. Breasted of the 
University of Chicago came home 
with news of the five expeditions 
directed by him and to demonstrate 
a new method he had invented for 
preserving inscriptions,} utilizing 
the camera, draughtsmanship and 
the reading ability of oriental 
scholars. 

Most important, perhaps, was the 
conclusion of two years of patient 
work at Giza, home of the Sphinx, 
by Digger George A. Reisner of 
Harvard University and the Boston 
Museum. In 1925, one of his corps 
detected a smear of white plaster 
in a rock scarp near the Cheops 
Pyramid. Probed, the smear re- 
vealed a tunnel into a_ vertical 
shaft which descended 100 feet in 
a limestone fault. At the bottom 
was a crypt, evidently for some im- 
portant personage buried there se- 
cretly, without any surface monu- 
ment. Through a crevice, the dig- 
gers beheld a sarcophagus of trans- 
lucent white alabaster, surrounded 
by an immense litter of personal 
articles. 

Dr. Reisner suspected it was the 
tomb of Queen Hetep-Heres, mother 
of Cheops, and many months of 
meticulous examination and removal 
of priceless debris proved him right. 
It was the first intact tomb ever 
found of a person of the Fourth 
Dynasty (3000 B. C.). 

Not until last March was the 
sarcophagus opened. Despite its 
elaborate concealment, the mag- 
nificent array around it and the 
obvious fact that thieves had never 
penetrated to it, the sarcophagus 
was empty. Cheops, having had 
one experience with thieves at 
Dahshtr, had evidently carried his 
ruse of concealment one step be- 


‘Digger H. H. Von der Osten of the 
University of Chicago returned last autumn 
from the Hittite cities of Asia Minor with 
4 manuscript which seemed to show that 
Queen Ankh-nes-Amen, after King Tut’s 
death, wrote and asked a Hittite king if he 
had a marriageable son. 

+Dr. Breasted is said to have read and 
translated every old Egyptian inscription 
ever discovered, 





yond extreme caution and hidden 
his mother’s mummy still elsewhere. 

Disappointed but not downcast, 
Dr. Reisner hunted further, in re- 
cesses of the Cheops Pyramid itself. 
Last May he found the tomb of one 
of Cheops’ granddaughters and a 
canopic box containing organic mat- 
ter in a yellowish liquid. Perhaps 
the organic matter was Queen 
Hetep-Heres’ entrails, removed be- 
fore mummification. But her mum- 
my was still missing. 

In Algeria, Alonzo W. Pond of 
the Logan Museum (Beloit Col- 
lege) found a_ prehistoric child’s 
bones, beneath a layer of flint and 
bone implements. Mr. Pond was in- 
clined to join the school of thought 
which designates Africa as_ the 
cradle of humanity. 

In Kenya Colony, Digger L. S. 
Leakey reported finding the skele- 
ton of a six-foot cave man of non- 
negroid characteristics, surrounded 
by mesolithic flints. 


Manna 


A miracle belonging to Judaism 
and a puzzle belonging to science 
were reported solved last week. 
Manna, gift of Heaven upon which 
the Israelites fed on their exodus 
from Egypt to Canaan, was but the 
excretion from the bodies of cer- 
tain coccids, a kind of plant lice 
which infested the tamarisk shrubs 
of the Sinai Peninsula. 

So said two Jewish scientists 


connected with Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem—Dr. Fritz Bodenheimer 
of the Zionist Experimental Agri- 
cultural Station and Oskar Theo- 
dor of the University’s microbi- 
ological institute. They had spent 
July in the Sinai Desert; had 
found, as had the old marching 
Israelities, the white pellets of 
manna on the ground under tam- 
arisk shrubs, varying in size from 
a pin-head to a pea. They looked 
closer and saw the little pills form- 
ing as yellow, sulphur-like drops 
on the tamarisk twigs. Other scien- 
tists, before, had noted that phe- 
nomenon and had decided that the 
drops oozed from tiny punctures 
in the bark, made by plant lice. 
The Hebrew University men, closer 
observers, saw the ooze exuding 
from the coccid bodies. 


The discovery of manna by the 
Israelites occurred on the 16th day 
of the second month after leaving 
Egypt, in the wilderness of Sin, 
between Elim and Sinai. Hungry. 
they had grumbled at Moses, 
Aaron and Jehovah. Moses and 
Aaron conferred and announced to 
the Children that the Lord had 
promised to “rain bread from 
Heaven.” Towards sunset, the glory 
of the Lord appeared in a cloud to 
repeat the promise. “At even ye 
shall eat flesh, and in the morning 
ye shall be filled with bread.” 

Sure enough, that same evening 


Through the last vacation day 


The vitality that has 
carried vacationing 
folk through active 
summers must now be 
adjusted to the differ- 
ent demands of a néw 
season of work—for ,. 
new ventures, new 
successes. 
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“the quails came up and covered 
the camp.” There was a heavy dew 
next morning and “upon the face 
of the wilderness there lay a small 
round thing, as small as the hoar 
frost on the ground.” The Children 
said, “Jt is manna,”* not knowing 
what it was. Moses said: “Jt is the 
bread which the Lord hath given 
to you to eat.” 


Moses cautioned them to gather 
no more manna than they needed 
for one meal, not to keep any over- 
night. “But some of them left it 
until the morning and it bred 
worms and stank.” Moses’ was 
vexed. The Lord’s instructions had 
been to gather a two-day supply on 
Fridays so as not to have to work 
on the Sabbath. This they did, kept 
it over Friday night, and lo, “it 
did not stink, neither was there 
any worm therein.” 

The author of Exodus describes 
the manna as “like coriander seed, 
white; and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey.” 



























The Biblical tamarisk manna is 
not to be confused with the manna 
of the manna ash tree (Frazxinus 
ornus) cultivated commercially on 
the frassinetti (plantations) 
around Palermo, Sicily..The manna 
ash are the trees visitors in Paler- 
mo in early summer see blooming 
with clusters of whitest flowers. 


Manna serves in pharmacy as a 
gentle laxative, demulcent and ex- 
pectorant. It is good for mild 
coughs. 


Manna of St. Nicholas di Bari 
made by an Italian woman of the 
17th Century was a favorite cos- 
metic for women. It was a color- 
less, tasteless iiquid, kept on wom- 
en’s dressing tables. After some 
600 affectionate husbands of gaddy 
wives had died with terrible stom- 
ach gripes, authorities discovered 
that the Manna of St. Nicholas di 
Bari was a preparation of arsenic 
sold to impatient wives by the 
Tiffana. She was executed. 
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Irish Open Golf 


Floods came, winds blew and 
beat upon the golfers at Port- 
marnock, Ireland. Players were 


wrenched from their stances, so 
fierce was the gale sweeping in 
from the Irish Sea. The _ lunch- 
eon tent was blown away in large 
ribbons. Ernest Whitcombe, one of 
the best, took five shots to reach 
one green in the teeth of the tu- 
mult. Larry Nabholtz, U. S. pro- 


*Manna, in Hebrew, means gift. 


fessional, “picked up” after a 
morning round of 91. Wild Bill 
Melhorn, only other U. S. entrant, 
took an excellent 82 on the final 
round but his aggregate. was 324, 
out of the running. Only three 
players broke 80 on the final round. 
George Duncan, hoping to keep 
dry, stuffed his plus fours with 
brown paper, came to the first tee 
14 strokes behind the leader, put 
down his head and played golf 
through the screaming storm. Dis- 
playing the most courageous game 
of his career, he shot a 74, and 
with an aggregate of 312, won by 
one stroke the first Irish Open 
Golf Championship. 


Catcher’s Kids 


One o’cat* is played mostly in 
the country. Urchins borrow pitch- 
ing gloves worn by their fathers 
through a career on the highschool 
nine, gather in a meadow, “measure 
a bat” for first up, compete through 
long summer mornings with pro- 
testing squeals and squawks that 
stir the catbirds to caustic music. 

In Manhattan, pasty-faced chil- 
dren are more usually content to cry 
and squabble over tootsie rolls. 
Not, however, the brawny sons of 
Albert Devormer, famed catcher for 
the New York Giants. They, Earl, 
8, and Oral, 9, are accustomed to 
gather about them their small and 
noisy cronies, to snarl about who 
has “next licks” in the middle of 
St. Nicholas Avenue. Usually, be- 
cause they wear their father’s 
prestige as well as his old mitts, 
their snarls are effective. Last 
week, when Policeman Harry Galla- 
gher told them to stop playing, 
their snarls ceased to be effective. 
Hence Devormer pére was stung 
into action. Bursting into the midst 
of the childish argument the’ catch- 
er seized Patrolman Gallagher by 
an arm. He shouted, full of a 
proud fury: “These kids are all 
right! They can play ball right 
here if they want to! They don’t 


get in anybody’s way! Let them 
alone!” 

Unimpressed, Patrolman Galla- 
gher escorted Catcher Devormer, 


his sons, their toadies, to the police 
station. Soon he saw Catcher 
Devormer get in a taxi and set off 
for the Polo Grounds, saw Catcher 
Devormer’s sons, jeering and sneer- 
ing, trot back to their home. The 
judge had given a suspended sent- 
ence to the Devormers, pére & 
fils, had gently advised the brothers 
to play no more one o’cat in St. 
Nicholas Avenue, the catcher- 
father to interfere with no more 
officers. 


*More correctly, One Old Cat. This game 
is derived from baseball, is played with 
batting and fielding. changing by rotation 
rather than by inning. Any number, usu- 
ally not more than five, can play. As a 
batter is put out on the run from home 
to first base and back to home, he moves 
into the position of the most remote 
fielder, 
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Women’s Western 


Western women found a stranger 
in their midst. Polite to her, they 
did everything they could to under- 
mine her position. They played on 
her every trick that strength and 
skill devise. Over the golf course 
of the Lake Geneva (Wis.) Coun- 
try Club, the stranger matched 
them trick for trick. She was 
Mrs. Harry Pressler of Los An- 
geles, playing and winning her 
first tournament for the Western 
Women’s Golf Championship. 

Early in the matches the strong, 
deft arms of Elaine Rosenthal 
Reinhardt, wife of Sylvan Louis 


(“Spider’’) Reinhardt (onetime 
footballer), eliminated Dorothy 
Page, defending champion. Mrs. 
Reinhardt, three times Western 
champion, became the favorite. 


But Bernice Wall, Oshkosh, Wis., 
suppressed Mrs. Reinhardt in the 
semi-final. In the other half, Mrs. 
Pressler squeezed out an_ early 
match with an eagle to beat a 
birdie and win, one up. Soon she 
trounced Virginia Van Wie, rank- 
ing player; broke par by a stroke 
to trounce Mrs. David C. Gaut in 
the semi-final. 

The strain joggled putters in the 
final match, and neither woman 
could tap the small white ball un- 
erringly into the small round hole. 
Mrs. ,Pressler, far longer off the 
tee, less erring with her putter, 
led throughout to win the title. 


Bowling on the Green 


The game was bowls. Expert 
leadsmen,* and skippers,} oldsters 
mostly, gathered last week at 
Franklin Field in Boston. Here 
teams of four were playing for the 
U. S. championship, which, after 
many a ball had glittered over a 
smooth patch of turf, was awarded 
to Buffalo. In these championship 
matches the game was a _ network 
of rules and conventions. As in all 
modern bowling-on-the-green, how- 
ever, the general procedure was 
this: the first player, or lead, sent 
his bowl—the size of an _ indoor 
baseball—into one of the rinks 
marked off on a 40-yard square 
green in an effort to hit the “jack” 
or to rest as near it as_ possible. 
Following players, up to the num- 
ber of four, tried also to hit the 
jack, or to knock opponents’ bowls 
into the ditch which surrounds the 
green. At the end of a round, the 
side which had bowl or bowls near- 
est the jack was counted winner. 


In Boston last week stood Charles 
E. Black, U. S. singles Champion 
Bowler. Once Illinois tennis cham- 
pion, he took to bowling ten years 
ago. Now, as he watched the bowls 
sliding as if upon green ice with the 
mechanical accuracy of bearings 
around a greased axle, he com- 


‘First bowler on a _ team. 
*+Last bowler on a team, captain. 
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mented on the origin, development, 
tendencies, of the game he loves. 
A straight gentleman with a _ red 
Dutch face, he looked like the shade 
of Peter Minuit, onetime (1623- 
32) governor of New Amsterdam, 
legendary champion of New Am- 
sterdam bowlers, as he said: “All 
the big sporting events are Chicago 
bound. The bowling tournaments 
might well be held there.” 


The courtiers of Confucius, men 
with bitter yellow faces  blackly 
stitched into acute angles, invented 
a game. They would stand, fan- 
tastically foppish in long sleeves 
and ivory silk, silent on the shiny 
green leather of China turf, each 
holding in his hand a great smooth 
ball of polished wood. It was a 
picture in suave bright colors in- 
fused with a slow and graceful mo- 
tion. There would be a swish of 
light brilliance above the lawn, a 
brush of spinning wood on grass, a 
far-away microscopically delicate 
click as wood touched porcelain. 
The game was first to pitch balls 
into a circle, then to make later 
balls touch or rest close to the 
original—like a marbles’ match, 
played by dignified giants. When 
it was over, muttering clipped but 
vociferous explanations of success- 
ful rolls, bundling their complicated 
silk togas about small nervous 
bodies, the courtiers of Confucius 
scurrying like ungraceful peacocks, 
would go back through green or 
garden to palace or to palanquin. 

Clicking smoothly over groomed 
lawns, globes of lignum vitae or 
other dark and ponderous fibre, 
rolled down into India, over the 
Himalayas, through the hot, level 
borders of Persia onto the deck of 


. a Spanish boat, over the blue wav- 


ing turf of the Mediterranean, 
through Spain to England. Here, 
half the world away from China, 
yokels at twilight gathered on a 
sward, awninged by oak trees, 
bordered by oak-beamed cottages, 
breathed hard and bent over to 
twirl great wooden spheres—bowls, 
they called them in England. 


Gradually rules rather than deco- 
rative diversion came to govern the 
sport. There grew to be two main 
divisions—the one called “bowling” 
or “ten-pins,” played now in indoor 
alleys by bar-flies and roustabouts; 
the other called “Bowls” or “Bowl- 
ing-on-the-Green,” a handsome re- 
creation for gentlemen, a game 
which in tempo compares’. with 
other present-day exercises, as the 
courante compares to the Charles- 
ton. It is played now by members 
of the Elizabethan Club at Yale 
University, and by the members 
of many an old, austere and gentle 
club, who are too antique for the 
frantic antics of the pastimes prac- 
ticed by younger popinjays. No 
longer foppish, no longer clothed in 
silk or jerkins, they still narrow 
their eyes to an Eastern slant, 
still gabble noisily as they heave 
their greens about, “the closest 
thing I ever saw. You couldn’t 
have put a peacock’s feather be- 
tween the two... .” 
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Defendant 


In Atlantic City, N. J., Joseph 
Snyder, two, found himself for- 
gotten. To attract someone’s at- 
tention he tossed pebbles, large 
ones, little ones at the shiny car 
of Charles Nash. Soon, in this 
way, he attracted the attention of 
Charles Nash who caused him to 
be arrested and taken to court, 
charged with malicious mischief. 
Here, a positive cynosure, Joseph 
Snyder burbled and_ gurgitated 
when the Magistrate Delger de- 
manded that the prisoner be pro- 
duced. “Where is he?” said the 
court, “I do not see the defend- 
ant.” When the defendant, a 
sticky looking wad held in the 
arms of Mrs. Snyder, became ap- 
parent, Magistrate Delger was 
shocked. “Take him away!” he 
murmured, 


O’F laherty 


In Vienna, Austria, a fortnight 
ago, a policeman strode up_ to 
one Michael O’Flaherty, tourist, 
and informed him that because he 
had dropped a tram car ticket on 
the street he was liable to pay a 
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fine of 8% schillings ($1.25) for 
“littering.” 

Mr. O’Flaherty, willing to com- 
ply with the customs of a strange 
land, gave the policeman 8% schil- 
lings, received a receipt, and then 
vented his feelings by throwing 
the receipt upon the pavement. 

Scandalized, the policeman exact- 
ed for this “second offense” a fine 
of 17 schillings, plus 35 schillings 
more for “insulting the police.” 


Package 


In Bremen, Germany, one Paul 
de Bay donned a burly green coat, 
shiny boots, a broad leather belt, 
a two-edged sabre. Anyone, thought 
Paul de Bay surveying himself be- 
fore a mirror, would mistake him 
for a policeman. Smiling, he 
sauntered into the street. 

Soon he saw Irene Baierele, 
carrying a payroll package from 
bank to office. With protective 
gallantry he said to her: “Bow 
your head and follow me in sil- 
ence.” Arriving at police head- 
quarters they went together to a 
private room. Here, still gallant, 
Herr de Bay relieved Fraulein 
Baierele of her package and van- 
ished, while she waited his return. 
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Later he was discovered in a gam- 
bling club, disposing of Fraulein 
Baierele’s package in _ dishonest 
fashion. Genuine policemen ar- 
rested him, took him to court, re- 
moved him, silent, his head bowed, 
to jail; where for five years he 
must remain. 


Cannon, Woman 


In Manhattan, the Underwood 
photography service issued a pic- 
ture of a monstrous cannon tilted 
skyward, ejecting from its muzzle 
a human figure. The cannon was 
real, the figure a German woman 
who, at Berlin, allowed herself to 
be shot from the cannon into a 
net 40 metres distant, without in- 
jury. 


Leper God 


In Koilikuntla, India, the soft 
padding paws of leprosy touched 
the face of a betel-nut dealer, name 
unknown. As he sat by himself, 
as he fingered the decayed horror 
of his nose and mouth, there arose 
in his mind a _ hideous obsession. 
At last he gathered some compan- 
ions about him. Mumbling with 
loose, torn lips, he made _ his 
thoughts clear to them. “I,” said 
he, “am God.” 

Thieves, beggars, lunatics, gut- 
ter-rats, detesting a deity whose 
magnificence had seemed an insult 
added to the injury of their crea- 
tion, were not averse to a more 
probable image of their maker. 
Thus the mad leper sat in Koili- 
kuntla while thugs prowled about 
the streets to procure him food 
and apparel. After two of these 
thugs robbed and battered a citi- 
zen, the police arrested them. Then, 
kindled with the desire to assert 
his divinity, surrounded by his 
riff-raff apostles, the mad _ leper 
went last week to storm the jail. 
Bullets, he said, would fall from 
him as softly as flowers. Native 
policemen lifted their rifles, pumped 
bullets toward him, killed seven 
devotees, then the leper-god him- 
self. His other disciples, aston- 
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ished, stared, furious at the death 
of an immortal. 


Dance 


In Manhattan, stenographers in 
the heights of the Trinity Build- 
ing (21 stories) said one to an- 
other: “Huh, he acts crazy. May- 
be he’s a ghost, I betcha.” 

Soon the superintendent of the 
Trinity Building discovered Joseph 
Fodor, workman, dressed in a blue 
suit, jumping lippety-lip along the 
parapets that border the roof. In- 
formed that his daring high kicks, 
his cool pirouettes, his shocking 
splits excited the office workers, 
Joseph Fodor stopped and made 


this statement: “It was great 
sport dancing on the edge of 
things. There can be nothing like 


it unless it is flying. I should like 
to fly some time. But I shall dance 
no more, at least not here.” 


Plasters 
... And over her kidney 
Was a bird’s-eye view of Sidney. 
—OLD SONG 
In Chicago, one William Glauber 
and one Frederick Knauff, friends 
for years, gave each other black 


eyes. Reason: Mr. Knauff had a 
cold. Mr. Glauber, promising a 
cure, stuck large porous plasters 


on Mr. Knauff’s chest, back, abdo- 
men. Mr. Knauff got well. Then 
Mr. Glauber peeled off the plas- 
ters, peeling off also Mr. Knauff’s 
means of livelihood in a circus, to 
wit, a tattooed portrait of Abra- 
ham Lincoln (chest); assorted 
tattooed landscapes, ships, anchors, 


Uncle Sams (abdomen); nude 
females. South Sea _ __ [slanders, 
palms, boats (back). 


Glasses 


In Asta, Italy, one Giovanni No- 
verre made a wager. He then 
drank a glass of water, another 
five glasses,* another -14 glasses, 
another 23 glasses, then very slowly 
nine more, then seven more taken 
in gulps and sips; finally he raised 
the 60th glass, poured it drop by 
drop down his gullet. After this 
glass, his wager won, Giovanni 
Noverre fell down and died. 
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R.R. Re-grouping 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, by 
means of an_ obviously inspired 
article in the Baltimore Sun, last 
week made a gesture towards re- 
solving the stalemate into which 
the eastern trunk lines have moved 
themselves. 

There are three established sys- 
tems connecting the eastern sea- 
board to the Mississippi River and 
anastomosing over the coal and in- 
dustrial regions between the Ohio 
River and the Great Lakes. Those 
systems are the Pennsylvania, the 
New York Central and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

Under halting organization is the 
proposed Chesapeake & Ohio system 
of the Van Sweringens (C. & O., 
Nickel Plate, Erie, Hocking Valley 
and Pere Marquette). 

Thwarted thus far has _ been 
Leonor F. Loree’s project of a 
fifth system in the same _ region 
(Wabash, Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
Delaware & Hudson, Lehigh Valley, 
Western Maryland). 


A sixth project was developed 
but recently by Frank E. Taplin of 
Cleveland, who mines coal in the 
Pittsburgh region. He controls the 
short and profitable Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia; wants to buy con- 
trol of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
control of which John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr. recently sold to the 
N. Y. C., B. & O. and Nickel Plate. 
Promoter Taplin would also con- 
trol the Western Maryland over 
which he would reach tidewater 
with Pittsburgh coal and Great 
Lakes grain and iron ore. 

While those projects were being 
made presentable for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s ap- 
proval, the Pennsylvania remained 
remarkably quiet. Last week, 
through its Baltimore Sun agent, it 
demanded: “ 1) A line paralleling 
the N. Y. C. along the Erie lake 
shore from or near Brockton, some 
50 miles west of Buffalo, to Toledo; 
2) Ownership or joint control of 
the Lackawanna as a means of re- 
lieving the present main line of 
the Pennsylvania from Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Trenton, N. J., of traffic 
congestion; 3) A short freight line 
from Chicago to St. Louis, pref- 
erably the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois.” 

For the benefit of competing east- 
ern trunk lines and to help re- 
solve their standstill, the Sun writer 
had the Pennsylvania suggest that 
the Reading, the Central of New 
Jersey and the Western Maryland, 
each of which is demanded by two 
or more of the competitors, be 
neutralized. But, “it is announced, 
moreover, that any new plan that 
may be worked out must provide 
for what the Pennsylvania officials 
believe to be their vital needs |see 
above], if such a plan is to get 
anywhere. Also, it must take into 
account the Loree fifth trunk line 
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and not as a theory. ... They are 
counting on another conference at 
an early date. ... Failure to con- 
fer further, it was pointed out, 
would be a suicidal policy from a 
railroad standpoint... .” 


Death of Armour 


At the peak of his reverses, he 
lost a million dollars a day for 
130 days. After the War he was 
obliged to “stand by” while eco- 
nomic depression forced his fortune, 
acquired in the meat packing in- 
dustry and reputed to be the sec- 
ond largest in the world, to dwin- 
dle to an untaxable estate. “I lost 
money so fast,” J. Ogden Armour 
said to a friend, “I didn’t think it 
was possible.” Certainly it had 
no precedent.. Even when, at the 
height of his power, he squeezed 
the “shorts” in the Chicago grain 
market so relentlessly that they 
bled $1,000,000 into his coffers in 
two and a half weeks, he had never 
believed money could flow _ so 
swiftly. 

After a rest in California, he 
declared last winter, “I do not 
mind the loss, for I have regained 
my health.” This summer, in Lon- 
don, Fate dashed even that treas- 
ure from his grasp. Typhoid, pneu- 
monia made inroads to such an ex- 
tent that there were no resources 
left to combat heart failure. Still 
the doctors thought he might pull 
through. On Aug. 16, he felt so 
much improved as to venture a 
glass: of champagne. In the after- 
noon he collapsed, died, his estate 
valued at $25,000.* 

Said the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce: “He probably had the 
distinction of having lost more 


‘money than any man -that ever 


lived.” That newspaper’s business 
writer, Glenn Griswold, who _ re- 
ported the above estimate of Mr. 
Armour’s life, called him “the most 
unfortunate person who ever at- 
tained greatness in business.” 

Said Arthur Brisbane, Hearst 
editor: “Armour made_ mistakes, 
but he was a builder and a good 
friend, and those big fellows might 
have cleaned him less thoroughly. 
The meanest boy leaves an egg or 
two in the nest to encourage the 
bird.” 

Mr. Armour once said: “I have 
had some of the finest friend- 
ships any man ever had, although 
mine probably have been the most 
expensive friends anyone ever en- 
joyed. My friends have cost me a 
great deal of money, yet there is 
not one of them whom I can 
hate for it. 

“T don’t suppose I shall ever be 
happy. Perhaps no one ever is. But 
the thing that would make me 
happiest just now would be_ to 
know that I could get roaring 
drunk and wander about the loopy 
for two days without anyone pay- 
ing any attention to me.” 

How little he valued social ac- 
tivities a clipping from a 1907 


*More recent appraisal indicated that Mr. 
Armour’s holdings in the Universal Oil Co. 
were between two and three million dollars. 
+Business district of Chicago. 





plan, regarding that plan as a fact 





newspaper indicates. It describes 
the marriage of his cousin, A. Wat- 
son Armour; continues: “It was the 
first social function the head of 
the great packing concern had at- 
tended since his own wedding 15 
years or more ago. Mr. Armour 
was prevailed upon to get into 
his low-cut waistcoat and standing 
collar and to gaze upon himself for 
the first time since the Spanish- 
American War in a coat with long 
tails. ‘It smells of camphor,’ he 
complained.” 


-Sargent’s $10,000 


What to do with the $10,000 
which the late Professor Charles 
Sargent bequeathed to the “Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, to be by them invested and the 
income thereof to be added to the 
principal, for and during the term 
of 100 years from the date of my 
decease,” was the problem last 
week of College Treasurer Charles 
Francis Adams.* At the end of the 
100 years the principal would be- 
come, according to a compilation 
worked out last week by the Wall 
Street Journal, if invested at 
4% $ 524,849 
: we 1,093,405 
1,395,635 
1,780,890 
3,693,545 

The compounded principal at the 
end of the 100 years is to be 
divided in two: the income on one- 
half to be spent currently by the 
Arnold Arboretum of which Pro- 
fessor Sargent was director; the 
income of the other half to be 
added to such half-principal for 
another 100 years. At the end of 
the 200 years the compounded sum 


would be, if invested at 
RENESAS CL EIS $ 13,778,323 
wu B9, 776,397 
97,387,340 
158,579,350 
682,105,238 


Harvard’s assets of bonds, notes 
and mortgages were estimated to 
be worth (on June 30, 1926) $48,- 
929,220; year’s income to be $2,- 
350,062; rate of return 4.80%. 

Its assets of stocks and real es- 
tate $21,289,127; year’s income $1.,- 
841,125; rate of return 6.30%. 

Total investments $70,218,347; 
year’s income $3,691,187; rate of re- 
turn 5.25%. ‘ 

Treasurer Adams’ problem is: 
how can Sargent’s $10,000 be best 
invested. Managing the possible 
growth of the $10,000 will be a 
far bigger problem than managing 
the College’s present finances. 








Postum Buys 


Postum Co., which _ recently 
bought Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
of Boston (cocoa and chocolate) 
and more recently Franklin Baker 
of Hoboken, N. J., (coconut and 
other nut products), last week ar- 
ranged to make a_ subsidiary of 
another firm—Richard Hellmann 
Inc. (mustard, salad _ dressings, 
sauces). Hellmann factories are at 
Long Island City, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Tampa, San Francisco and 
Toronto. 


*Great-great-great-grandson of John 
Adams, famed second U. S. President. 














Lillibridge, Advertising 
[25] 


ne ADVERTISING appropriations 
are convenient, but they are 
not always necessary. 

Frequently a business can make 
considerable progress merely by 
doing some obvious things that will 
help it to show better earnings 
very soon. 

We are advertising agents, and 
we express our clients in advertise- 
ments. 

But we are also business counsel- 
lors, and not infrequently our rec- 
ommendations go so far back of 
advertising that the business starts 
to show improvement in organiza- 
tion and earnings before a single 
advertisement is run. 

This sort of unbiased counsel 
is made possible by our Fee-and- 
Budget system. A descriptive bul- 
letin will be sent on request. 


Ray D LILLisrRiIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40¢+h STREET 
New York, 


When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-lour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
Chicago, Ill. 


19 W. Jackson Boul. 
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Velvet Grip 


Only in the Boston can you get the 
Agrippa Web. The new ventilated 
open mesh web with non-skid back 
which prevents slipping even when 
worn very loose. 


Single and Double Grip 
50c and 65c¢ everywhere 





George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How Did Your Garters Look this A.M.? 








LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 2) 


hood, he surely would be 
minded than he is today. 
Second, Reader Knapp makes fun of the 
Christian doctrine “Too proud to fight.’ I 
do not believe this is a Christian doc- 
trine. If Christ said: “Peace on earth 
and. good will towards men,” then surely 
He would not advocate such clamor and 
strife as war. He would fight for the 
right, but if war is right, if killing the 
pick of our men is right, certainly Christ 
would not have said: “Peace on earth.” 


Third, Reader Knapp probably does not 
realize that the men of tomorrow are the 
boys of today; and the Boy Scout move- 
ment is their training, which will make 
them better fitted for their life as men. 
And as a result of-their training, neither 


more broad- 


for nor against the war, they will use 
their judgment, which their Boy Scout 
training has made better, and I am 


sure the result would be “Peace on Earth 
and good among men.” 
Davip F. SELVIN 
P. S. If the army is “for men only,” 
the army of the next generation will be 
100% Boy Scout. (Once a scout, always 


a scout.) 
Tooele, Utah. 


“Tf Kingsley Bleeds” 


Sirs: 

Kingsley B. Leeds [Time, Aug. 1] be- 
lieves you owe the Boy Scouts an apology 
for connecting them with organizations 
which have ever been our first line of na- 
tional defense, with organizations which 
have ever been devoted to public service 
since our country came into being, with 
organizations which made our country pos- 
sible and which have preserved it and in- 
creased its greatness! 

May I suggest that you send the young 
man the enclosed pamphlet entitled ‘‘Other 
Things the Army Does Besides Fight,” 
an address delivered by Mr. Weeks when 
he was Secretary of War? He will probably 











refuse to read it, or, if he does read it, 
he will do so as superficially as he read 
that part of the Scout Manual quoted by 
you in answer to his letter. ... 

I feel certain that if ever Kingsley Bleeds, 
it will NOT be from wounds received in de- 
fense of the innumerable benefits he enjoys 
as a member of this nation—benefits won 
and preserved by patriots—not by pacifists. 

JOHN W. ERLANGER 

Washington, D. C. 


Leeds Praised 


Sirs: 

Custis Knapp (retired) [Time, Aug. 8] 
seems to have a mind incapable of under- 
standing any brand of manliness and cour- 
age excepting that of the spectacular vari- 
ety which, accompanied by flag-waving and 
the blare of trumpets, goes out to destroy 
and kill. 

Kingsley B. Leeds [Trmge, Aug. 1] has dis- 
covered a higher type of manliness and de- 
serves respect for his stand against the bar- 
barism of war.... 

I hope there are many among the Boy 
Scouts who share Kingsley Leeds’ sort of 
manliness. 


CAROLINE PEDDLE BALL. 


Harwinton, Conn. 


Defends Scouting 


Sirs: 

I wonder what manner of gentleman Mr. 
Custis Knapp, U. S. A. retired, considers 
himself ? Who is he to criticize Scout Leeds 
for correcting TiME in placing the Army 
and the Boy Scouts under the same head? 

It is up to Scout Leeds to settle with 
Mr. Knapp for the personal insult in Mr. 
Knapp’s letter of Aug. 8, if he considers 
such a letter worthy of his notice, but as 
a scoutmaster I am taking it upon myself 
to defend the good name of Scouting. A 
boy is priggish, is he, because he endeavors 
to “Do a good turn daily?’’ I would hate 
to have a hand in educating boys to be 
the kind of man Mr. Knapp appears to be. 
The Boy Scouts of America is not a par- 
tisan organization. There are troops of Boy 
scouts of every religion and creed that 


To College Men & W omen! 


= TIME wants a representative in every college community when the 


fall term starts. 


To the college man or woman who is paying all or part of his or her 
expenses TIME offers a splendid money-making opportunity. 


The work is not confining, requires no special preparation and pays liber- 


ally. 


Junior or Senior students will be given preference. 


If you are returning to college this Fall and will need extra money to help 
things along fill out and return the coupon below for complete details. 


Many a TIME subscriber will know of a college student 
to whom this announcement will be of great interest. 


Return this coupon to Joun Sarcent, Time, Inc., Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
for information regarding TIME’S plan for men and women. 
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meet the world over. ‘There are nearly 
three quarters of a million men and boys, 
all scouts, dedicated to the two mottoes: 
“Be prepared” and “Do a good turn daily.” 
The finest men in this and nearly every 
other country are behind the movement be- 
cause they believe it to be the finest boys’ 
organization in existence. The twelve 
Scout ideals are: Trustworthiness, Loyalty, 
Helpfulness, Friendliness, Courtesy, Kind- 
ness, Obedience, Cheerfulness, Thrift, Brav- 
ery, Cleanliness and Reverence, and the 
oath by which every Scout is sworn is ‘On 
my Honor I will do my best to do my duty 
to God and my country, and obey the 
Seout Law: to help other people at all 
times; to keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight.” 
Which makes us priggish whippersnappers, 
does it? 

We respect the Army and from the vast 
majority of it we command respect. As for 
Mr. Knapp the Army must be happy in his 
retirement and I can only suggest that he 
investigate a few of the troops in his lo- 
cality. He will find, and if he tells the 
truth he will have to admit, that through 
worldwide Scouting, many men are made 
where none were before. 

J. W. MAson 
A. S. M. Troop 2, Mount Vernon, 
Bronx Valley Council, N. Y. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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“Clear the Atmosphere” 


Sirs: 

In recent numbers of Time [Aug. 1, 8,] 
I have observed communications bearing 
upon the relationship of the Boy Scout 
Movement to militarism. These communica- 
tions arose, I think, because there appeared 
in one issue an item in reference to general 
Boy Scout activities under the heading 
Army & Navy. May I ask of you the 
courtesy of printing this letter to clear the 
atmosphere ? 

The Boy Scout Movement is neither mili- 
tary nor anti-military in its purposes nor 
in the conduct of its activities. These are 
cardinal principles of the Movement and 
have been stated upon many occasions. The 
Movement seeks to develop in boys char- 
acter and practical ability to do things 
through interesting them in the activities 
of the Boy Scout program. 

I quote from Section 3 of Article III of 
the National Constitution of the Boy Scouts 
of America: 

“In carrying out the purpose of the 
Boy Scout Movement as_ stated herein, 
technical military training and drill shall 
not be included for the reason that they 
are not equal in value or as suitable for 
boys of Scout age in training for good 
citizenship as the program of Scout activi- 
ties.” 

Also: “The Boy Scouts of America has 
purposely been promoted as an organization 
which is neither military nor anti-military.” 

Policies and Regulations of the Boy Scouts 
of America... 

These quotations from standard literature 
of the Boy Scouts of America represent a 
policy to which there is strict adherence. 

The policy of the Boy Scouts of America 
in connection with this subject has been 
endorsed from time to time by the highest 
Army Officials. As a matter of fact General 
Pershing in addressing the National Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, some years 
ago, said, “I would not introduce military 
training into the program of the Boy 
Scouts of America, if I could’... . 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 
JAMES E. WEsT 

Chief Scout Executive 

Boy Scouts of America 

New York, N. Y. 

Let Mr. West look on p. 7. Hence- 
forth Boy Scouts will be mentioned 
in a special section of NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS called Boy Scours.—Ep. 
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Toothache 


Sirs: 

How could a man after boarding the 
5:08 P. M. train for the seashore relieve 
himself of an acute toothache which sud- 


renly seized him after train had left 
station past help of all drugstores, den- 
tists? 


One method would seem to be as fol- 
lows: 1) Read papers furiously in effort 
to distract mind. 2) Hold small quantity 
of whiskey in mouth extracted from pocket 
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flask. 8) Plaster offending molar with 
chewing gum. 

On Aug. 12 the writer had cause to be 
greatly annoyed after trying the above 
methods without results. He then opened 
the current issue of Time and upon 
glancing up, much to his surprise found 
train pulling into his station two hours 
distant. Toothache had vanished. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER* 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


“Rowdy Roisterer” 


Sirs: 

It is an insult to the distinguished mem- 
ories of two great men to publish the fact 
that Edward Holton James of Boston is 
their nephew [TimgE, Aug. 22]. Imagine 
philosophical William James parading the 
streets to pervert justice for a Bolshevist 
fishmonger and a_ Bolshevist ditch-digger, 
both of them murderers, both of them an- 
archists ! Imagine gentle Henry James, 
that master of manners and nicety, bawling 
out disorderly epithets at policemen, judges 
and governors! I say it is a sin against 
a fine tradition for newspapers and for 
TiME to harp on the fact that this rowdy 
roisterer, this half-baked ‘‘intellectual,”’ this 
“radical nephew,’ Edward James, is related 
to his uncles. To decent Boston he seems 
more like a descendant of that other villain, 
Jesse James, the bandit. 


RICHARDSON PETTIT 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Muller Rebuked 


Sirs: 

Your correspondent in ‘Milwaukee, John 
Muller, who praised you for not printing 
Lindbergh’s picture on the front cover and 
who prophesied so blithely that one or 
more Junkers’ planes will come gliding into 
New York with no fuss or fiddling, must 
now feel like the blatant tactless ass that 
he gives every appearance of being. 

I would feel silly to allow myself to be 
annoyed by the mutterings of a dolt like 
this, except for the fact that he reflects 
an odious and rather ill-deserved light on 
Germans in general (of whom I am _ not 
one). I have lived several years in Euro- 
pean countries, including Germany, and I 
have never noticed that there were more 
thickheads per capita in Germany than else- 
where, although misguided ——-; like this 
Muller are likely to give this impression. 

The mystery to me is how such a ——* 
ever comes in contact with or interests 
himself in a moderately intellectual maga- 
zine such as TIME. ‘ 


W. H. PARKINSON 


Janesville, Wis. 


Plow 
Sirs: 

I first heard about the new electric plow 
invented by Mr. Roe of Pittsburgh through 
your magazine [TiME, Aug. 1]. It inter- 
ested me so much that I was telling 
a farmer friend about it yesterday. As 
it happened, my friend had just been 
to Leroy, N. Y. to learn more about this 
plow and he told me more than Time 
had. For your information there are two 
blades to it. The tractor that drags it 
is equipped with a generator from which 
the current passes from share to share 
under the soil, which must be damp to 
insure good _ transmision. The current 
thus electrocutes all insect life in its path 
and also it fixes nitrogen from the atmo- 
sphere into the soil thus fertilizing the field. 

There are to be demonstrations of the 
electric plow at the Genesee County Fair 
this month. I intend going to see for 
myself and will send you photos of the 
plow idle and in action. 

JEROME P. WATTERSON 

Albany, N. Y. 

Let Reader Watterson send 
photographs not of the plow alone 
but of Inventor Roe & plow, of 


Inventor Roe plowing.—ED. 





‘Famed naturalist, sportsman, associate 
editor of Field & Stream. Many the good 
bass yarn (sea bass) has he written.—Ed. 


tLibelous word omitted.—Eb. 
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A moth desiring a star makes 
poetry. A moth excited by electric 
light makes a contemporary novel. 

The Story of Gay Leonard—for 
it is far more her story than Dolly 





© International 
KATHARINE BRUSH 


. private thoughts of night club 
Neros. 


Quinn’s—makes one of the better 
contemporary novels.* She is one 
of those’ astonishingly fragile 
moths, dusted with gold, who first 
distract football behemoths at col- 
lege proms; then able young busi- 
ness men at country club week- 
ends; then men-about-town, reput- 
able and otherwise. These moths 
cease to discriminate as their pow- 
er and need of distraction increase. 
Sometimes they alight safely, their 
powdery gold dusts away and they 
become more or less plumply con- 
tented. Other times, especially if 
their wits are as nimble as their 
wings, they keep going until they 
fall, perhaps under a public chande- 
lier, perhaps into a highball glass. 

Gay Leonard’s wits almost 
matched her miniature physical per- 
fections. They carried her so far 
that she failed to notice how they 
spoiled her, undermined her values. 
She could get an Alan Pomeroy so 
easily by the time she met him 
that she could not relish him— 
rufous, genuine, generous, but so 
obtainable. A Jerry Davis, her 
natural match at seduction and 
vastly her superior in experience, 
could destroy her indifference with 
one infallible weapon, greater 
indifference. 

Jerry’s charm was as shady as 
his sleek hair, his mésalliance and 
divorce, his cocktail apartment, his 
never mentioned publishing busi- 
ness (pornography). But Gay’s 


* LITTLE Stns—Katharine Brush—Minton. 
Balch ($2). 
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family’s intervention was not all 
that kept them apart the first time. 
There was Dolly Quinn. What 
remnant of decency Jerry had was 
in his feeling for her, a dance-hall 
hostess who really would not be 
kissed. 


Dolly’s ambition to paint, her 
modesty through an Atlantic City 
beauty contest, her success as a 
magazine illustrator, can scarcely 
escape a tinge of Elinor Glynno- 
cence. But her effect on Jerry 
and on Gay, who of course hates 
her, is what counts. 

Gay, after marrying Alan, gets 
Jerry back from Dolly on _ the 
rebound, helping him terminate a 
trial ride on the water wagon. 
Then Jerry’s car, “the loudest roar 
in the Roaring Forties,” and too 
much whiskey, balance her accounts 
for her. Jerry is not so attractive 
with a leg cut off. And the lacera- 
tions on Gay’s lovely little throat 
are not nearly so costly as the 
fractures in her reputation, the 
smear on her soul. She is fairly 
lucky to find a market for the 
remains of her “class” in a night 
club. 

Dolly and Alan, of course, come 
through unscathed together, with 
far less assistance from their cre- 
ator than might be expected. 

The Significance. Nowadays it 
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Remember" Floradora”’? 


Shanley’s Restaurant —“The Merry 
Widow”—“Twenty-three, Skiddoo!” 
—champagne— bustles and balloon 
sleeves - “Mlle. Modiste”—‘‘The Red 
Mill”. ..? They come to life again, 
the passing fancies that held sway in 
the Gay Nineties and the Naughty 
Hundreds, in the swift progress of 
Zelda Marsh’s story. Here is the 
glamour of the stage—and the heart- 
breaks. Zelda with her flaming, un- 
forgettable beauty, is the eternal 
symbol of woman’s soul in travail, 
told in terms of grease-paint, of acety- 
lene flares and hoarse-lunged barkers. 


ZELDA 
MALRSH 


CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Author of Brass, Bread, Salt, Pig Iron 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Su re Relief 
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Sure Relief 
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Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that males 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chooped grass—and in a few weeks you have 

# luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
ge in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns."’ 

ailed on request. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
366 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


yeHeal vith: nl 


To without health is a sad 
affair. Nothing seems worth 
while—success—money—love—noth- 
ing can befully enjoyed. Yet daily, 
folks eat their way to ill-health 
through lack of Lnowiede ze. Scien- 
sts claimthat the food we eat 
makes certain chemical re-ac- 
tions on the phy sical body re- 
sulting in health or illness, 

DO YOU know what to eat— 
whatfood combinations aregood 
orinjurious? -These and other 

vital questions are answered by Dr. Frank 
McCoy, internationally famous health specialist 
in his book. 


The Fast Way to Health 


Over 100,000 already sold. It tells in plain un- 
derstandable language the influence of foc od on 
health with instructions on how to eat to reg 
and maintain health for both adults and Adie. 
It gives details of authentic cures, through proper 
diet, of almost every human ailment. “Worth 
$1000.00 of anyone’s money, I mean just that,” 
says R. J. Cromie, Owner and publisher Vancou- 
ver Sun. 

Dr. McCoy has helped thousands. He can 
oy you, too! Formerly $5, now specially priced 

t $3 Sent COD if desired. If not fully pleased 
na: ae book in 5 days and your money promptly 
refunded. 


McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 
1388 Brack Shops Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


takes a mental eye of high velocity ~ 


detail, the myriad activities of 
knowing young Manhattanites. 
There are so many things to do 
and everything is done so quickly. 
To cover the assignment with the 
thoroughness and mimetic accuracy 
(but not the rancor) of a Sinclair 
Lewis, and at the same time to 
create four central characters of 
breathless reality, and a Dickensian 
hurly-burly of minor characters, 
and to keep them moving through 
their swift social traffic under 
their own power and in their right 
positions, requires a highly devel- 
oped social instinct and something 
akin to literary genius. Socially 
and book-technically, Little Sins is 
a stunning performance. And to 
its fundamental perfections are 
superadded real whimsy, real 
pathos, an unobtrusive cleverness 
at small talk. 


The Author. It was Booth Tark- 
ington who lately pointed out that 
real “sophistication” lies in the 
way you know things, not in the 
things you know. Katherine Brush 
qualifies either way you like. Be- 
ing the daughter of Headmaster 
Charles S. Ingham of Dummer 
Academy (South Byfield, Mass.), 
only 26 and surpassing fair, she 
comes naturally by her understand- 
ing of nice young modern emotions. 
How she assimilated the more fev- 
erish, spotty metropolitan spectacle 
—down to the contents of a drug- 
store cowboy’s frayed wallet, stage 
door argot and the private thoughts 
i is another 
She worked on metropolitan 
newspapers, married T. Stewart 
Brush of the New York Herald 
Tribune staff, whose father, Lewis 
Brush, is a press potentate in Ohio. 


Her first novel, Glitter, got into 
cinema.* Little Sins looks like 
another sure-fire scenario but it is 
one of those rare books with more 
electricity in its pages than can 
ever be added to it in a projection 
room. 


story. 


Feeble Fantasy 


THE Drums oF PANIC—Martin 
Feinstein—Macy-Masius ($2). The 
aim of this nebulous narrative is 
to show the effect of the War not 
only upon a warrior but upon the 
family to which he returns. Au- 
thor Feinstein is a poet. In fact 
he won the Natign’s poetry prize 
in 1922. Hence his disregard for 
the pedestrian logic of coherent 
story-telling. In a fine frenzy of 
disillusion he causes the _ hero, 
named Edsel, to mouth his horror 
of the corpse-strewn Argonne, what 
time, back on the family farm, he 
cuckolds his hayseed brother Hiram. 
For some reason Hiram’s wife, 
Rebecca, believes in _ life-weary 
Edsel as the ambassador of a 
richer existence. After the bucolic 
Hiram has fied his shame, she 
stays on until Joe, cowshed philos- 
opher, reminds her to leave for 


*As Drop Kick with Richard Barthel- 
mess, soon to be released. 
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greater conquests. Gene Riminy. 
wastrel squire, and his mad, illegit- 
imate Yolande furnish further con- 
fusion to a fantasy in embarras- 
singly amateurish water colors. 


NON-FICTION 
Hedonist 


THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY—Mrs. 
Bertrand (Dora) Russell—Harpers 
($2.50). To eat scientifically in- 
stead of by snacks from cans; to 
drink and play intelligently, not to 
excess; to work productively be- 
cause knowledge is everyman’s 
right; to enlarge the province of 
women, recognizing its particular 
character, without unnecessary em- 
phasis on its “equality” with the 
province of men; to love, and to 
have children, for purposes alike 
but separate; and to clarify the 
rights of children, then honor their 
rights—these are the desires of 
many a modern thinker for  so- 
ciety. Granted, they will promote 
that happiness to which humanity 
is entitled, the thinkers think. To 
search and establish her title to 
happiness, Mrs. Russell, calm and 
able wife of Philosopher Bertrand 
Russell of England, examines the 
ethical roots of the western world 
and then proceeds with her opin- 
ions thereanent. Conservative read- 
ers may be dismayed by her small 
opinion of Christianity and _ her 
subtle opinion that the mechanical 
U. S. is proceeding along the 
same philosophical lines as Soviet 
Russia. But few will fail to join 
in the familiar battlecry of her 
hedonism: “Away with hypoc- 
risies, timidities, doubts!” 


Mental Exercise 


Word CHANGE PvUzzLES—John 
Knox—Laird & Lee ($1.25). They 
used to have these in the Chatter- 
box, in case you were brought up 
on that. St. Nicholas magazine 
still has them, after puzzling gen- 
erations of readers. Author Knox 
is a sort of archeologist posing as 
an entertainer. He dedicates his 
book to the feature sections of 
the newspapers and describes his 
creations as “the most fascinating 
mental exercise of our times.” The 
definition represents a hope that 
may become a fact. 

The object is to transmute one 
word into another of the same 
length by patient process of alter- 
ing one letter at a time, with as 
few intermediate stops as possible. 
To go from “here” to “hell,” for 
example, you go “here,” “herd,” 
“held,” “hell.” You are allowed six 
steps to make “boss” out of “wife.” 
From “wedding” to “divorce” takes 
too long and so is omitted. Other 
omissions include Philadelphia to 
San Francisco, “Calvin” to 
“choose,” Puzzler Knox to Rocke- 
feller. 
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